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FOREWORD. 


The business man in India has so far avoided politics 
and in my opinion rightly so. The ways of politicians are 
not his ways. But times and manners change and the 
march of events has forced him to concern himself with 
politics inasmuch as increased attention is being devoted 
by the legislatures to fiscal and commercial matters. It has 
become imperative for him, therefore, to form for his own 
benefit a clear idea of public movements. As a business 
man with experience stretching over half a century, I have 
scrupulously avoided politics, but fortunately not the poli- 
ticians. I have claimed, during the last 50 years, close and 
intimate association with many prominent public men ; 
particularly I recollect with pride my friendship with 
Mr. Gokhale, the late Lord Sinha and Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea. I have, accordingly, had the benefit of frequent 
and intimate discussions with them and thus have developed 
a fair amount of interest in the practical side of politics. 

I have held for many years past the view that a good 
deal of misunderstanding and ill-will would be removed if 
both the Government and the political Opposition in India 
were to pay greater attention to the economic improvement 
of the people. Individually as well as collectively such 
progress can best be achieved by close co-operation between 
the Britishers and the Indians. The late Lord Sinha held 
the same views and {frequent prolonged discussions led us to 
the same conclusion that the road to political advancement 
in India lies only through economic improvement. 

Many a time have I discussed this aspect of modern 
politics in India with men who are active politicians as also 
with those who, though not direct participants, are close and 
shrewd observers of political movements. I have found no 
occasion so far to alter the above conclusion. As a citizen, 
it behoves me to help in the propagation of this funda- 
mental truth in Indian politics. It is in discharge of 
this duty that I commend this publication. The author 


has been a serious student of public affairs all his life. Like 
myself he believes that the true path of India’s progress 
lies in closer understanding between England and India. 
Soon after the starting of the Civil Disobedience movement, 
1 often used to discuss the situation with him. I was im- 
pressed by the logic and careful marshalling of the argu- 
ments advanced by him and convinced that his view-points 
deserve wider publicity, I urged him to publish his ideas 
in the form of a book, but had great difficulty in overcoming 
his reluctance. Ultimately, he yielded to my persuasion ; 
even then he would not publish his name as he was un- 
willing to be involved in controversies. The further con- 
dition was that I would assume the responsibility for pub- 
lishing the book and for bringing it to the notice of the 
public. To this I readily agreed. Without necessarily 
agreeing with all the conclusions reached by the author, it 
is possible to congratulate him on his thoughtful argument 
and lucid commentary, sketched on a historical background 
and tested by facts of administrative experience. I am con- 
fident that this publication at the present juncture will 
prove useful. I commend the book to the attention of the 
public of England and India, particularly to men in 
authority and those who, by virtue of their position and 
influence, can be counted upon to mould the future of the 
two countries. 


R. N. MOOKERJEE. 
7, HARINGTON STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This little book, written in some haste and at odd 
moments of leisure, at the request of a valued friend, has a 
simple aim. Its object is to present the realities of the 
Indian situation to-day and to draw the attention of both 
Indians and Europeans to certain neglected factors. From 
the picture thus presented certain solutions will naturally 
arise. It must be understood, however, that there is no 
attempt at providing a ready-made constitution : it is rather 
my intention to furnish that background without which 
no constitution would, in my opinion, work with any 
approach to success. Side by side with this, I have pointed 
out certain elements which should receive emphasis in any 
far-sighted attempt at constitution-making for India. I 
have taken into account—as every Indian should—India’s 
“passion for equality” in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ; but I have also stressed India’s uniqueness. The 
problem of India, has, in truth, no parallel in the world’s 
history—a fact which academic discussion often tends to 
ignore ; and its solution must also be such as would be 
consonant with the singularity of her position. The 
problem is the quickest attainment of democratic self- 
Government by India as an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth ; and my view is that the path towards it 
lies through a just and satisfactory adjustment of England’s 
self-interest to that of India. 

I have given brief sketches of the Congress, the Co- 
operators, the Mussalmans and the British in order to 
present their position in Indian politics in the right 
perspective. I have tried to throw light on the chaos and 
confusion of the immediate past. I have tried to show how 
political shibboleths, while continuing to be shibboleths, 
have still their importance in practical politics, I have 
tried to make clear to England what India means to her 
and to India what England has been and can be to her, in 


spite of the clouds that have, in recent years, enveloped their 
political and economic relations. 

It is difficult and often unwise to summarise a whole 
book in a preface: nor shall I attempt the task. My 
suggestions are best grasped from the perusal of the book 
as a whole ; and there is no one chapter that can completely 
reveal my trend of thought. But there is one thing that I 
have dwelt upon all through—the improvement of the 
material and moral condition of the vast inarticulate 
masses, without whose uplift, democracy in India can never 
become a completed and an established fact. To achieve 
this in the quickest possible time, steady, strenuous and 
earnest work in an atmosphere of good-will and peace is 
essential. Without this necessary atmosphere progress will 
be retarded ; and undue delay in attaining it is fraught with 
serious consequences. I have indicated how necessary it is 
urgently to take in hand the task of fitting the masses for 
shouldering their responsibility in a future democratic cons- 
titution ; and how their share in any immediate develop- 
ment of India’s constitution can be increased. I have also 
suggested how England can immediately and in a tangible 
manner help in the amelioration of the Indian masses: this 
is a suggestion which is the result of many years’ reflection 
and to it the attention of the English reader is particularly 
invited. I have outlined a new conception of citizenship in 
India which would give greater reality to the British stake 
in India and reduce India’s increasing antagonism to British 
“vested interests”; and this altered conception is one which, 
in my opinion, would gradually create new bonds between 
the two countries which Providence has indissolubly 
brought together, and would, at the same time, advance 
India rapidly in the direction of nationhood. This con- 
ception of citizenship, if steadily pursued, would also 
tend to harmonize many domestic differences of India, 
such as the question of communal adjustment and of 
a better understanding between the backward and 
the more progressive classes. I have pointed out the 
true position of British commerce in India, its weak- 
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ness no less than its strength; and I have suggested 
how the principle of co-operation between Indian and 
British which has been so fruitful in other spheres, might, 
with success, be introduced here also, but [ have also made 
it clear that the pre-requisite of success in such co-operation 
is that India’s interest must be placed first and foremost. 
I have urged the allaying of Muslim fears and the statutory 
provision of means by which their backwardness can be 
quickly removed. I have dealt—not systematically but 
still with sufficient emphasis—with the vexed question of 
franchise and have endeavoured to show how India must 
devise a machinery for the fultilment of democracy which 
should not be a barren and uncritical copy of what has been 
gradually evolved elsewhere. Lastly, T have suggested 
means by which believers in British connection would main- 
lain their legitimate position in) Indian polities, while 
extremism would inevitably, although perhaps in’ the 
beginning grudgingly, reconcile itself to self-expression in a 
properly articulated Parliamentary form. 

It is perhaps necessary to indicate, in howsoever modest 
a fashion, the locus stand? of the man who should presume 
lo analyse so difficull a situation and come forward before 
responsible men with even so much as the outline of a 
solution. The friend, whose insistence made me write these 
pages, has described me in an enthusiastically exaggerated 
manner. I am not vain enough to think that I deserve all 
that he has said of me, but I can claim with truth, and I do 
claim, that I have been an earnest student of politics all my 
life. It was vouchsafed to me to hold responsible positions in 
public life—in the legislature, the Congress and other poli- 
tical and public bodies—for many years in the past ; it has 
been my privilege to direct, guide and watch more than one 
general election in an important and difficult province and 
to observe the inner working, for many years, of one of the 
largest legislative councils of India and a number of local 
bodies, including one occupying a premier if not the fore- 
most position, amongst all local bodies in India. I have 
tried to find out for myself how political principles, applied 


with enthusiasm and good faith, turned out in actual 
practice in our legislatures and local bodies ; and how far 
they proved successful and wherein they failed. It has also 
been my privilege intimately to observe the working of the 
administrative machinery and to form my ideas as to how 
far it successfully adjusted itself to changed conditions and 
wherein it failed. Although I have been closely associated 
with my fellow-workers in these various activities, I always 
tried to examine them in a spirit of detachment. I also 
made it a point to examine the views of those, who did not 
agree with me, in a spirit of sympathy, and I made it a 
constant habit of mine to put to myself the question as to 
what I would have done if I were in the other man’s place. 
This experience and these opportunities, approached in the 
manner indicated, have, I hope, enabled me to consider 
many difficult questions in a just but critical spirit. 

This book is primarily intended for the leaders of 
political thought and of public opinion in England and 
India. It is particularly meant for the members of the 
British Parliament, irrespective of parties, whose great 
privilege it will be, in the course of the next few months, to 
lay down a constitution for one-fifth of the human race. It 
is by the dispensation of our common Maker that this great 
privilege has been vouchsafed to them. Among nations, 
which by the Grace of God, occupy a prominent position in 
the world, the British are pre-eminent. I venture to assert 
that they would have never acquired that position but for 
their sense of justice and fair-play, their respect for dis- 
cipline and law and their genius for discovering a path on 
lines of ordered progress. Subject to human limitations, the 
British have never as a nation deliberately departed from 
these great ideals and principles. The British Parliament 
represents the elect of that nation and we, Indians, have 
every right to place our hope, faith and confidence in the 
judgment of the members of that great and historic institu- 
tion. The book is equally meant for the special considera- 
tion of leaders of thought and public opinion of our 
country and particularly of those who, with a statesman- 
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like outlook and being anxious to find a path out of the 
maze, at great personal sacrifice, and may I add, in face of 
the hostile criticism of the more impatient of their country- 
men, are engaged in a distant land, in spite of the rigours 
of the climate, to help the British Parliament to evolve a 
constitution, suitable for the great and ancient nation, to 
which I have the honour and the privilege to belong. 

If as a result, the small contribution I am trying to 
make in these pages, offers any assistance to minds that are 
now being earnestly exercised upon the complexities of the 
problem, both in England and India, I shall consider myself 
amply recompensed. 


CALCUTTA, 
September, 1930. 
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BRIDGING THE GULF 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


You have asked for my views on the present situation 
and the line that should be taken towards a satisfactory and 
peaceful solution of the present difficulties. Busy and 
harassed with work though I am at the present moment, 
I accede to your request with little hesitation, for I consider 
the subject to be one of tremendous importance. I venture 
to think that any contribution, however humble, may be 
of use to those who are anxiously trying to find a solution. 
I do not for a moment minimise the difficulties. Indeed 
they are great. But I am by no means a pessimist or a 
defeatist. 1 firmly believe that realities do play an import- 
ant part in politics as in other affairs of life. I, therefore, 
hope that, helped by experience and thoughtful isolation, 
chastened by suffering, rendered apprehensive about the 
future of India and England by the inevitable consequences 
of the deliberate breaking of laws and their energetic 
enforcement, men will be forthcoming on both sides who 
while taking a statesmanlike view of the future, will act Declarations 
without ignoring facts, and evolve a solution which will ary ail the 
confer lasting benefit on India and England. On the Setretary of 
British side, no Indian can complain of want of sympathy, pal R 
broad-minded statesmanship and clear vision of Lord 
Irwin. Even those Indians who are inclined to take an 
extreme view of things and are too idealistic in their 
outlook have had to admit that the attitude of His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been statesmanlike. Indeed, 
His Excellency’s utterances have extorted this tribute even 
from some of the leaders of the extreme school. Consider- 
ing the limitations of his position as a Minister in a party 
Government dependant largely on the forbearance of other 
parties, the attitude of the Secretary of State too has been 
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no less sympathetic and fair. Their utterances have, I 
believe, resulted in many responsible British public men 
accepting their outlook on Indian problems. The great 
influence of these two statesmen must have had its 
weight among men of their respective parties. It is 
indeed singularly fortunate for India and England that 
they belong to different political parties and while each 
enjoys the esteem of his party, both of them command the 
respect and confidence of a large section of the members of 
the House of Commons. One may, therefore, be permitted 
to hope that ultimately their policy will be accepted by the 
British Parliament. 
It may be asked, if this be the attitude of responsible 
The reasons British authorities, what about the attitude of the Congress 
stine of leaders? Is it not a great disappointment that Congress 
the Congress leaders should have thrown away this great opportunity, 
their decla- pursuing a shadow when the substance was almost within 
rations. : a : 
their grasp? This is so, but the stern fact remains 
that the position of the’ Congress leaders has been 
one of unbending hostility to peace through negotiation. 
They definitely decided not to grasp the hand of fellow- 
ship that was extended to them. It is no good merely 
regretting this, or even being angry with them, but 
statesmanship demands that a solution must be found in 
spite of their attitude. To shrewd observers of men and 
things like yourself this may seem puzzling and incompre- 
hensible. If Indians feel so puzzled how much more would 
it perplex those broad-minded British statesmen who, 
though not of us, are yet anxious to be with us to-day? 
The position indeed must seem almost unintelligible to 
those who never took an active and day to day interest 
in the Congress organization and who had not worked 
inside the Congress for a fairly long time. But to those 
who have worked inside it and could at the same time 
keep a detached view-point, the attitude of the Congress 
leaders must have seemed to be inevitable. To those who 
were inside the Congress, but could not maintain an in- 
dependent outlook, it would have been surprising if the 
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Congress leaders had not adopted the line of action that 
they ultimately did. I have been a keen student and 
observer of Congress politics for more than thirty-five years. 
I have earnestly followed the development of the Congress 
organization from its very beginning. I have, for about 
twenty years, been an active worker in the Congress cause 
and have worked inside the Congress organisation. This 
long connexion and my subsequent close study of Congress 
politics has, I believe, given me opportunities of studying 
the movement better than many others who had never 
worked from inside and who, with other calls on their time, 
could not afford the necessary thought and attention closely 
to follow its inner working. To me it would have been a 
matter of intense surprise if the Congress leaders could have 
successfully adopted an attitude and a line of action other 
than what they did. The reason for this attitude is not 
lack of patriotism and commonsense, but one that will be 
found in the history of the Congress itself—the environment 
of its workers—its leaders and camp followers—the fact 
that from the beginning the Congress has been a fighting 
body—a body inspired by idealism, with little scope 
for sustained practical work, and long ignored by the 
Government. 

The Congress leaders from the very beginning had Basic idea 
to depend upon the younger generation and especially rile 
the student community for their active day to day work, stvities 
They had all along held up the torch of nationalism before Hey: 
them. For at least about 14 years, the leaders and many” 
of the active workers of the Congress openly proclaimed 
that they had lost all faith in England ever granting 
political advancement to India, unless she could be forced to 
do so. They had constantly preached that England’s self- 
interest lay against granting political advancement to 
India. Even as far back as the years 1905 to 1907, one 
school of Congressmen led by the late Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Arabinda Ghose, Lajpat Rai and others had been open 
protagonists of this school of thought. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms strengthened the hands of the constitutionalist 
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Congressmen. ‘The Great War by presenting the danger of 
severance of British connection and in other ways 
temporarily checked the influence of the leaders of the 
extreme school. This school, however, was gathering 
strength and showing signs of impatience and, in the mean- 
time, owing to the preoccupations of the life and death 
struggle of the World War, England could not do anything 
more effective than proclaim the epoch-making announce- 
ment of August, 1917. The Home Rule Movement led by 
Mrs. Besant joined hands with the extremist leaders and in 
1917 the Congress was captured by the extremists. Its 
open creed since then has been that nothing could be 
gained by peaceful negotiation with England, but that 
political power for India must be wrested from England 
by making British administration of India impossible. It 
may be interesting to note in passing that Mr. Gandhi 
up to 1917 belonged to the party of constitutional Congress- 
men. For years past Congressmen of the extremist 
school had constantly preached their theme from hundreds 
of platforms and through the columns of every nationalist 
newspaper, whose number, circulation and influence 
have been by no means small. They had made it 
a part of their creed by constant preachings and writings 
that self-government had to be wrested from England and 
not obtained as a “boon”, to quote a favourite expression of 
some of the older leaders. 

So, when in 1929, the offer of peaceful negotiation 
towards an agreed understanding by means of a Round 
Table Conference was made by Lord Irwin, the older 
Congress leaders, although suspicious, had the wisdom 
to see that great results might follow from that offer ; 
but not so their younger followers. They were not 
only more suspicious than some of their older leaders 
but being saturated with the idea that England’s self- 
interest was against the grant of any real self-government 
to India, they could not persuade themselves that fhe 
offer was genuine. Some of these younger men thought 
that what was offered was because of their agitation. They 
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believed that a sham offer had been made to meet the 
situation they had created. If they persisted in the policy 
of further agitation they were likely to get better 
terms. They had worked themselves up to the belief that 
nothing worth taking could spontaneously come from 
England. They could point to the speeches and utterances 
of their leaders to support this belief. They, therefore, did 
not hesitate to put the utmost pressure on their older 
leaders, so that the offer of a peaceful settlement might be 
rejected. Some of these leaders, however, were earnest and 
honest, when during 1928-29, they in their conferences and 
party mectings tried to get round the Congress Executive 
to the idea of an agreed constitution hammered out by 
process of negotiation in a Round Table Conference, but as 
the day of the Congress approached, these older leaders 
realised that it would be extremely dilficult to get the offer 
of a peaceful compromise accepted by the free vote of the 
Congress. The forces which they themselves had raised, 
the feelings which they themselves had fanned, were 
working against them. They became genuinely apprehen- 
sive that in open Congress they would be defeated, and 
defeat would mean loss of leadership, prestige position and 
split in the Congress. They themselves were also fighters 
and anything in the way of fighting appealed to their 
instinct. But they thought that a split in the Congress The decision 
would be a national calamity ; and they could also delude Roan 
themselves into the belief that the eclipse of their leadership fomeres" | 
would mean a serious national loss. The dictates of reason 
thus proved too weak for those of sentiment. They had, 
however, compromised themselves to some extent with 
the authorities as also with their followers by proceeding 
with their negotiations. They had to find some way out 
to save their faces before the authorities and the open 
Congress. So, at the last moment, they offered terms which 
they knew or should have known could not be accepted. 
It was the case of the tail wagging the head. Their younger 
followers proved too strong for them. Leadership based 
on popular acclamation is a heady wine; popularity has 
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been the breath of their nostrils ; and it 1s not a matter for 
surprise that they gave way to their younger followers. 
The result was that when the hour of the meeting of the 
Congress approached nearer and nearer, they thought it 
wiser to appeal to extreme nationalism and racial bitterness 
rather than to reason. Their constant preachings no doubt 
made self-delusion easy and led them to think that by 
peaceful negotiations nothing was to be obtained. The 
outcome of all this was the decision of the Lahore Congress. 
What followed was inevitable. 

But if this has been the position of the Congress leaders, 
are all hopes of a peaceful solution at an end? I trust not. 
The Congress no doubt holds a high and respected position 
amongst a large section of our countrymen. It naturally 
attracts a general sympathy and respect from many 
Indians, but for its normal routine work how many Indians 
are in it? Take Bengal. The total number of people who 
joined the Congress organisation either by paying four 
annas out of their own pockets or allowing somebody 
else to pay for them is about I lakh only. I venture 
to assert that, in normal times, not more than 20 thousand 
of these are active workers. It is true that these are 
helped by about 10 to 15 thousand of the student popu- 
lation of Bengal, but as compared with the total popu- 
lation of the province of 46 millions, of whom about 
14 millions are actual bread-winners, as compared even 
with the literate population of the Province of the age 
of 20 and over whose number is over 8 millions, how many 
are active Congress workers? Not even a small fraction. 
But, although the active Congress workers are com- 
paratively few, their influence is by no means to be despised 
or ignored. But this is due largely to their idealism and 
the sympathy of a large section of the public with them. 
The fairly large section which, in a general way, sympathise 
with the Congress do so because they think that the move- 
ment stands for the good of the country. Immersed as 
most of them are in domestic interests, they have neither 
the knowledge of public affairs, nor the time for acquiring 


it. Ifa constitution can be evolved by which provision for 
practical day to day work can be ensured, realism will 
become a more important factor in the political life of the 
country than it is to-day. If realities can be made to take 
their legitimate place in the development of the future 
nationalism of India, the clouds that darken the horizon 
to-day are bound to disappear. 

But it is essential, first and foremost, to get a clear Realities 
insight into the problems and for that purpose to examine Pronem. 
certain pertinent facts. The vastness of the country, the 
variety of the population, the difference in outlook of the 
component parts of the people and particularly of the 
two important communities make such a task peculiarly 
difficult. The attempt has, however, to be made; and to 
this the following chapters will be devoted. 
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THE CONGRESS—ITS POSITION IN INDIAN 
POLITICS. 


(a) A HistoricaL RETROSPECT 

It is patent to every observer that the Congress 
occupies a predominant position in the political horizon of 
India. In order to understand the situation in India to- 
day, it is, therefore, of paramount importance to get a true 
perspective of the Congress movement and the place it 
holds in Indian politics. 

I will begin by giving a short sketch, which is 
nothing more than a bare outline, of the history of the 
movement. The history of the Congress is more or less 
known to all educated Indians but there are many who 
have not taken any special interest in politics. To these it 
is hoped that this chapter may prove of some use. To the 
British, who because of recent occurrences have been forced 
to take a larger interest in Indian politics, this chapter 
may also prove useful. I do not pretend that it will 
convey anything new in point of information to those who 
have taken a keen interest in politics, but even to some of 
them, I hope, this presentation may prove to be thought- 
provoking, 

The Congress was established in 1885. In the begin- 
ning, its activities were mainly confined to bringing Indian 
grievances to the notice of the authorities in India and 
England. There were other important aspects. One was 
to bring together men from different provinces in order 
to create an understanding between them and through them 
to establish nationalism on an all-India basis. In the 
early days, its activities were more or less confined to 
an annual gathering, in which a number of important resolu- 
tions were passed. In those days the Congress was wholly 
devoted to furthering the cause of India by constitutional 
means and by constitutional agitation. The early Congress- 
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men had great faith in England. Indeed their whole 
programme was to obtain political advancement for India 
by reason and pursuasion and not by coercion and threat. 
During the period of its early activities, the only constitu- 
tional change that was made by the British Parliament was 
the Reforms of 1892—a comparatively small affair. After 
the first 17 or 18 years of its existence, signs were not want- 
ing to show that an important section of the Congressmen, 
after taking stock of the results of its activities, was 
not satisfied with the achievements of the Congress or its 
programme or method of work. A new school of thought 
arose which favoured a more fighting programme and one 
that would attract the attention of the authorities in India 
as well as in England. 

The early activities of the pioneers saw the rise of Rise of the 
Lwo important movements which had far-reaching effect Schtcl, 
on the politics of those days. One was the Partition 7" 
Agitation of Bengal and the other was the movement for 
the Maharatta revival with the cult of Sivaji as its moving 
factor. The Maharatta movement got a certain amount of 
impetus from a local grievance, Some time before the 
Partition Agitation, Plague had made its appearance in 
various parts of India; Plague Regulations of a some- 
what drastic character were enforced, among other places, 
in Poona, which was a stronghold of Maharatta ortho- 
doxy. This led to a clash between important orthodox 
sections of the Maharattas and others of this locality and 
the authorities. Two European officers, Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst were killed by terrorists at Poona. 
These were the first political murders in recent times and 
necessarily induced the local authorities to take a serious 
view of the situation. The result was that the local pioneers 
of the movement came into sharp conflict with the 
authorities and a bitter agitation was started. In Bengal 
some years later Lord Curzon, in the teeth of public 
opposition, directed the partition of the Province. This 
measure was extremely unpopular with the Bengalis 
and a strong agitation was set up in Bengal. It was 
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Methods of into this agitation that, for the first time, was drawn a 
‘ime, large section of the people who had hitherto been quite 
paganda indifferent to political movements. The partition agitation 
different in Bengal soon gained in volume and strength and gave a 
chools : : 
during this great impetus to the Congress movement not only in 
perio’. Bengal but through Bengal in other provinces as well. The 
Press in Bengal, as also in the Maharatta country, played 
no mean a part in adding strength to these two agitations. 
In the partition agitation in Bengal three different types 
of leaders participated. One type comprised the old consti- 
tutional Congressmen who started and steered the agitation. 
Their methods were organization of mass meetings, esta- 
blishment of local units in various towns and villages and 
press propaganda. This type, however, had still faith in 
constitutional agitation and tried to lead their activities on 
constitutional lines. Another type which gathered great 
strength was represented by the extremists of those days. 
The leaders of the Extreme school in Bengal were Arabinda 
Ghose, Bepin Chandra Pal, Hirendra Nath Dutt, Bramha 
Bandhav Upadhaya and others. The third type that raised 
its head for the first time in Bengal was composed of the 
young revolutionists. 

The extremists set in motion forces which aimed at 
making the position of Government difficult and, with 
that end in view, neither the extremists nor the consti- 
tutionalists scrupled to appeal to the impressionable student 
community and the younger generation. Amongst them, 

History and they found their most active workers. Both the consti- 
traced, _‘tutionalists and the extremists made an appeal to the 
spirit of nationalism and of self-help ; and were intensely 
active in creating a feeling among the masses in order to 
bring them over to their side. The Muhammadans in the 
beginning showed sympathy with the movement, but after 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was established, 
most of them held aloof. Soon aftér the establishment of 
this province the Muhammadans, under the leadership of 
the late Nawab Salimullah of Dacca, with the late Nawab 
Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri as his lieutenant, started a 
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counter agitation. The activities amongst the student 
class and the younger people in the villages and towns of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam soon brought them into 
conflict with a section of the Muhammadans and of the 
policemen whose duty it was to maintain law and order. 
As a result of this the younger men soon found that they 
were powerless to enforce their will. The idea of helpless- 
ness goaded some of them to form themselves into secret 
societies with the object of intimidating and overawing the 
authorities by bombs and pistols. A number of them 
organised themselves into secret societies and the revolu- 
tionary movement in Bengal was started. In the Bombay 
Presidency, too, the extremists gaining strength from the 
cult of Sivaji, the Maharatta revival and exploiting local 
grievances, such as those on the score of the Plague 
Regulations, found an astute leader in Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, who, aided by energetic lieutenants, became a force 
to be counted with in Poona and in other towns. In Poona 
and in certain other places of this Presidency some young- 
men started revolutionary movements and secret societies 
even before the Bengal revolutionaries started their work. 
In the Punjab, Lala Lajpat Rai and others became the active 
protagonists of the Extreme School of the Congress Party. 
{n the Punjab, too, amongst the younger section, the revo- 
lutionary movement made its appearance. These leaders 
of the Extreme School in Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab 
joined hands; and the Extremists gathered a strength 
which had not been known to Indian politics before their 
advent. They were in favour of a fighting programme. 
They openly proclaimed that nothing was to be gained by Search for 
constitutional means. They made it a part of their Werte" 
programme, on the one hand, to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the youth and on the other to make administration 
increasingly difficult. Racial nationalism and anti-British 
propaganda were started with an enthusiasm and activity 
hitherto unknown in Indian politics. They were anxious 
to find out a political weapon, by which they could attack 
the self-interest of England and with that object in view, 
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the movement of boycotting British goods, (especially 
those of Manchester) and Liverpool salt were made 
important items in their programme. The older constitu- 
tionalist Congressmen joined the Extremists, sometimes on 
different platforms and sometimes on common ones in the 
programme of boycott. The idea of older constitutionalist 
Congressmen was that these were legitimate weapons for 
drawing the attention of British authorities to their 
grievances. The idea of the protagonists of the Extreme 
School was that by these boycotts they would coerce 
England into surrender. They realised that the more 
they could rouse racial acrimony and bitterness, the 
better would be their chances of making the boycott 
a success. But although the revolutionary youth had no 
faith in the politics of either of these schools, they were 
not slow to use the Extremists and the older con- 
stitutional Congressmen for their own purpose. The 
revolutionary movement and the terrorist societies had 
none the less come to stay. In the early days its 
most active members were to be found in Bengal, the 
Punjab and in Bombay. In some of the other provinces 
there were just the beginnings of the movement amongst a 
very limited section of youngmen. From the Punjab it 
spread beyond the borders of India to Canada and the 
United States of America, where a fairly large number of 
Indian immigrants, specially from the Punjab, were to be 
found. The years 1902 to 1906 were hectic years of agitation 
particularly in Bengal, the Punjab and the Bombay Presi- 
dency. But an active and live agitation like this could by 
no means be confined to the territorial limits of these three 
provinces. It successfully recruited followers in other pro- 
vinces as well. Indian nationalism was roused to a white 
heat. The youngmen and particularly a fairly large section 
of the student community became its most active workers. 
All the three sections of nationalists, the older constitu- 

Ths demand tionalist Congressmen, the extremists and revolutionists— 
"each from his own standpoint—were particularly active. 
The idea was constantly mooted by the older Congressmen 
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and the extremists that the cleavage between the constitu- 
tionalists and the extremists should be made up and that 
all should stand united and work for the common cause. 
Neither would ally themselves, at least openly, with revo- 
lutionaries and the organisers of secret societies. This 
latter, however, had little faith in the programme and acti- 
vities of either. As already mentioned, the idea of uniting 
the constitutional and the extreme schools of Congress 
politics appealed to many Congressmen although there was 
a fairly important section of both which foresaw that with 
divergent ideas and programme of work they could not 
really be united. The protagonists of unity, however, carried 
the day and were successful in holding a united Congress in 
Calcutta, in the year 1906, under the presidency of Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, known to the Congressmen as the Grand Old 
Man of India. A patched up peace was brought about and 
“swara)’ as the goal of Indian nationalism was for the first 
time adopted. This unity between the two schools of Con- 
gress politics proved, however, to be of short duration. 
In the next Congress, the Surat Congress of 1907, an 
eminent lawyer belonging to the constitutionalist school of 
Congress politics, the late Sir Rash Behary Ghose was 
nominated to be the President. Tilak, Arabinda Ghose and 
others of the extremist school attended that Congress in 
large numbers. An open clash between the leaders of the 
two schools took place, with the result that the Congress 
was broken up and could not be held. Ultimately the 
constitutionalist Congressmen drew up a convention fol- 
lowed by a constitution which made it difficult, if not 
impossible, for a very large section of the members of the 
extremist school to find a place in the Congress organi- 
sation. The Congress, thereafter, for a number of years 
was controlled by the older constitutionalists, but the 
extremist school was, by no means, idle. It carried on 
a vigorous propaganda and every year gained in strength. 
This division in the Congress organisation was deplored by 
many influential people, some of whom, by no means, 
belonged to the extreme school. The idea of a united 
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Congress was an attractive one to many people and a 
movement gradually gained in strength for changing the 
constitution of the Congress, so that it could be thrown open 
to all. Ultimately the Lucknow Congress of 1916 was held 
as a united Congress in which Congressmen of both the 
schools joined. The Home Rule movement of Mrs. Annie 
Besant was started about this time. The Home Rulers 
under Mrs. Besant and the extremists joined hands with the 
result that, in 1917, the Congress was for the first time 
captured by the extremists. 

In the meantime, three very important events had 
happened. The Morley-Minto Reforms were inaugurated 
in 1909. The partition of Bengal was annulled in 1911 
and the Great War broke out in 1914, The constitu- 
tionalists claimed that it was due to their efforts that 
the Morley-Minto Reforms were granted and that the 
partition of Bengal was annulled. The extremists claimed 
that it was their efforts that resulted in this. The revo- 
lutionists, on the other hand, asserted that it was their 
movement which was really responsible for these two 
successes. Be that as it may, the combined result of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms and the annulment of the partition 
of Bengal heartened the older constitutionalists. During 
this period they held a position in the estimation of the 
politically-minded Indians, which they never had again 
after the year 1917, when the Congress was successfully 
captured by the extremists. The Great War was not 
without its effect on the political situation in India. It 
presented before India the danger of severance of British 
connection. It established a more friendly attitude to- 
wards England amongst a large number of people including 
many who had never taken any active interest in politics, 
but neither the politicians of the extreme school nor the 
revolutionists were idle during these years and they too 
went on gathering strength. Engaged in the life and death 
struggle of the Great War, England did not find it possible 
to do anything more effective than to proclaim the 
cpoch-making announcement of August, 1917. The World 
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War also had other repercussions in India as well. The 
doctrine of self-determination, so freely used during this 
period, was soon taken up in India particularly by active 
Congressmen belonging to the extreme school. This 
doctrine appealed to the national self-respect of politically- 
minded Indians. It was also easy to convict British states- 
men out of their own mouth and the extreme politicians 
were not slow to do this. As their activities increased, as 
the revolutionists gathered in strength and the announce- 
ment of 1917 gave hopes to Indian nationalism without any 
immediate realisation, the cause of the extremists thrived 
more than that of the older constitutionalists and, as 
already noticed, the extremists in the year 1917 had success- 
fully captured the Congress organisation. The change in 
the constitution of the Congress also helped them in achiev- 
ing this success. Ever since the extremists came on the 
field they succeeded more and more in capturing the 
imagination of the youth of the country. Extremist 
politics, appealing as they did to the sentiment of the people 
rather than to reason, naturally secured more adherents, 
particularly among youngmen. It must also be admitted 
that the extremists were more energetic and had greater 
driving power. 

After they were driven out of the organisation, the 
older constitutionalists started their own organisation in 
1918 and the first sitting of it, namely, the Liberal Federa- 
tion of India was held in Bombay in December of that year. 
The constitutional politics of the Liberals, however, never Withdrawal 
succeeded in appealing to the imagination of the youth tionalists 
and the Liberals were, therefore, always handicapped by ae 
lack of support from the day to day working material in organs 
the youth of the country which their political opponents 
possessed in an abundant measure. Soon afterwards the 
agitation arising out of the Rowlatt Act and the Jalianwala- 
bagh incident gave fresh impetus to extremism and the 
extremist section which had already captured the Congress 
gained immensely in prestige, power and popularity. The 
capture of the Congress gave a tremendous advantage to 
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them. The Congress is looked upon by the general 
public as a national institution which stands for the good 
of the people. A large majority, even of the well-educated 
public, are not close students of politics and to them the 
Congress is an object of respect and therefore Congress- 
men are worthy of support and sympathy. Busy as most 
of these men are, immersed in their own affairs, they 
seldom stop to examine, far less to criticise, the pro- 
gramme and policy of the Congress leaders. Ever since 
the beginnings of organised extremist agitation by Tilak, 
Arabinda Ghose, Lajpat Rai and others, it has been preached 
unceasingly that India had no reason to expect self- 
government from England as a gift, that self-government 
had to be wrested from England, that if India ever hoped 
to win self-government it must be by coercing England. 
These were attractive shibboleths which appealed to the 
sentiment and self-respect of the people and so succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathy and support of many. It was 
therefore necessary for the leaders who preached these views 
to find ways and means for coercing England and from time 
to time various methods were adopted. The boycott of 
British goods is a time-honoured method started in the 
partition days of Bengal. It was hoped that by it the 
economic interest of England would be touched and so 
England would be forced to grant more political power. As 
experience showed that boycott of British goods did not 
immediately produce the much-desired result, other means 
had to be sought. Exploiting of local and general 
grievances was a favourite weapon and from time to time 
this also had served their purpose. It was also considered 
imperative to create a spirit of intense dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions in the minds of the people. It was a 
part of the policy to weaken the position of Government 
and all constituted authority and to create as strong an 
anti-British feeling as possible as an aid to Indian national 
advance. Behind all these activities lay the conviction that 
no real advance in self-government could be obtained by 
constitutional agitation or bv constitutional methods. 
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Although the movement gained in strength, yet according 
to the judgment of the leaders of the movement no satis- 
factory results were obtained and so other and more 
effective methods were sought. 

The Non-co-operation movement, the great “discovery” 
of Mr. Gandhi for some time held the field. As I have 
observed before, Mr. Gandhi, at any rate up to the 
year 1917, was a constitutionalist. He had rendered 
valuable war service but he was a man with whom idealism 
and abstract reasoning always weighed more than realities. wr. 
His early experience amongst a limited section of the Indian ae a" 
population in South Africa—drawn from the masses and oe 
living in isolation in a foreign land—gave him confidence in African 
his ideals and perhaps made him less familiar with the com- eon a 
plexities of the vast Indian continent than other Congress- ("i '" 
men who had spent their whole lives in India. Mr. Gandhi 
applied the lessons of South Africa to India where condi- 
tions were obviously so different. The very vastness and 
variety of the population in India made the lessons of 
South Africa inapplicable to Indian conditions. But Mr. 
Gandhi in South Africa had learnt one important lesson. 
He had learnt there how to sway the masses by working on 
their passions and prejudices. The Indians there belonged 
overwhelmingly to the labouring and petty trading classes. 
Mr. Gandhi, from his South African experience of these 
classes, had better opportunities for understanding the 
masses and he understood them much better than other 
protagonists of the extreme school of political thought. 
After the Rowlatt Act and the Jalianwalabagh agitation 
Mr. Gandhi gathered new force. The habits of life which 
he had adopted also helped him in creating a better hold 
on the masses than most other Congress leaders. His great 
ambition was to sway the masses. The other leaders, though 
often sceptical of Mr. Gandhi’s policy and programme, 
realised the importance of rousing the masses and so they Non co- 
yielded to Mr. Gandhi’s programme from time to lime. npihea 
At certain times, and specially after the failure of o> 
Mr. Gandhi’s first non-co-operation programme, they 
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rebelled and started movements like the Swarajist move- 
ment of 1928, but Mr. Gandhi was a valuable asset to them 
and they refrained, therefore, from proclaiming an open 
rebellion against Mr. Gandhi. With this advantage 
Mr. Gandhi started his non-violent Non-co-operation 
movement. Theoretically the movement had attractive 
features and the Congress leaders, if anything, were 
theorists first and practical men afterwards. If non- 
violent Non-co-operation could be accepted by a large 
section of the people and if the masses could be 
drawn into it, then no doubt the movement would be 
intensely effective. But in accepting this programme 
they ignored realities. Human nature being what it 
is, non-violent Non-co-operation, though theoretically 
attractive, was impossible of practical attainment. This 
bitter lesson from experience they had not yet learnt in 
1920 and 1921, so the programme was accepted with 
alacrity and enthusiasm, specially as boycott of British 
goods, and exploitation of local grievances had proved to 
be barren of results. On the rising crest of nationalism 
which followed the intensive agitation of the years 1919 and 
1920, backed by a very large amount of money raised 
as a national fund known as Tilak Swarajya Fund, Mr. 
Gandhi inaugurated his Non-co-operation movement with 
a flourish of trumpets. The Khilafat at that time, was 
a burning question with the Mohammedans. The result 
was that the Non-co-operation movement had the sup- 
port both of Hindus and Mohammedans. Furthermore, 
the workers in the cause of Congress and Khilafat, fed by 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund, preached amongst the masses and 
Mr. Gandhi’s name worked wonders with them. The Con- 
gress and the Khilafat workers hoped for great results but, 
after a fairly long and intensive experience of the working 
of that movement, many of the Congress workers saw its 
futility. Facts and realities also asserted themselves and 
contributed to the failure of the movement. 

The most important of the Congress workers, who 
amongst others saw its futility, were the two principal 
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lieutenants of Mr. Gandhi, namely, the late Mr. C. R. Das of Revolt of 
Bengal and Pandit Motilal Nehru of the United Provinces. 6.80%, 
These two lieutenants of Mr. Gandhi, supported by others wart 
of the intellectual classes of the extreme Congress school, Swaraly 
realised that a new line of action and a new policy within” 

the Congress were necessary. They accordingly started the 
Swarajist party. One important feature of its programme Swarajst 
was the policy of capturing local bodies and the legislatures. ferns - 
The legislatures they wanted to capture in order to obstruct phsttuction | 
their working from within. In returning candidates they 

met with a remarkable success. (ne reason for this was 

the growing strength of the extreme nationalist move- 

ment, backed by the younger sections of the community 

and the student class. It was easy for them, with the 
energetic and voluntary help of these youngmen, to domi- 

nate the elections, particularly as their voice was the voice 

of sentiment as against that of reason. The success in the 
elections meant new recruits from the more influential 

classes into the Swarajist fold. It meant money and 
influence too. The appeal to sentiment, to national self- 
consciousness, and to the destruction of foreign domi- - 
nation was attractive in every way and helped the Swaraj- . 

ists to success in elections. The capture of the local 

bodies specially of the Calcutta Corporation and of other 
important municipalities and District Boards meant patro- ° 

nage and influence. The bitter and hostile criticism from 

the floors of the Legislative Councils, quoted by hundreds of - 
newspapers, also meant an increase of prestige and popu- 

larity to the party. But although the Swarajists met with 
success in elections, yet six years’ working of the Swaraj . 
programme, in the legislatures, local bodies and outside 
proved as barren of definite results as the Non-co-operation 
movement. So the policy and programme had again to be 
changed. 

This time it was a combination of the Non-co-operation 
movement, Civil disobedience, active and open break- 
ing of laws, boycott of British goods, hartals, bitter 
and acrimonious propaganda against the British Govern- 
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ment and their officials and coercion of peaceful citizens 
by “volunteers”, so as to force the police and the local 
authorities to protect them and thereby to cause physical 
conflict and numerous other forms of hostile activities so 
as to render government difficult and unpopular. The revo- 
lutionaries and the terrorists, too, have not beenidle. Their 
activities have been equally conducive to the unsettling 
of the public mind. The resort to the propagation of wild 
rumours with the assistance of revolutionaries, volunteers 
and others has also been helping towards the fulfilment of 
the common purpose. 

How to coerce England is a problem which has been 
constantly before the extremists and the revolutionaries for 
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tried, but every method has proved futile, mainly because 
the agitation ignored realities and proceeded either on bor- 
rowed theories as to what had happened in other countries, 
the conditions of which were absolutely different from those 
of India—or on attractive a priori theories (like the pursuit 
of non-violent Non-co-operation or Civil disobedience, or 
breaking of laws, or salvation through the spinning wheel) 
which again were divorced from conditions obtaining in 
India. The workings of the minds of the active leaders of 
these movements show a gyeat diversity. Many of them 
are well-versed in the history of movements for attainment 
of liberty in other countries, not a few were educated abroad 
and have their minds saturated with what took place in 
foreign countries, but being mostly town-bred and educated 
wholly in the literary way, they are not equally familiar 
with the real conditions of the vast Indian continent. Some 
have made an intensive study of the Irish nationalist move- 
ment, others are familiar with what happened in England 
during the Stuart period, others again are students of the 
revolutionary history of France, Italy or Russia although 
Mr. Gandhi, one of the most important leaders, has followed 
a path of a priori reasoning and has laid down that the road 
to freedom lies through non-violent Non-co-operation and 
the spinning wheel. The revolutionaries and terrorists have 
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studied the methods of similar movements in other countries 
such as Nihilism in Russia and the organisation of secret 
societies in Italy and other European countries. The basic 
ideas of Mr. Gandhi and the revolutionaries are diametri- 
cally opposed. Equally opposed are the ideas of the in- 
tellectuals amongst the extremists to those of Mr. Gandhi 
on the one hand and the revolutionaries on the other. The 
result has been that, during the last 25 years and more, we 
find an extraordinary diversity in outlook and methods in 
attaining the common purpose which these divergent 
elements have in view. By constant repetition, many 
of them have genuinely come to believe in their basic ideas 
but they are still groping in the dark as to the methods. 
Any line that seems attractive is taken up, great hopes are 
raised, sacrifice and discomfort are undertaken but realities 
assert themselves and then their hopes are dashed to the 
ground, 

The motive power of all this agitation, as stated, has 
been that England will never grant self-government to 
India. But if England could grant a suitable form of Problem 
responsible Government to India, consistent with reason- ""* 
able safety to the structure of society, the foundation 
of the movement will be sapped. The protagonists of the 
Independence movement will be isolated and_ public 
sympathy will be diverted. How this can be done has to 
be examined elsewhere, but here I am concerned with 
merely stating the true issue. I am one of those who firm- 
ly believe that, apart from promises, it is to England’s self- 
interest, even to her narrow material self-interest, to grant 
responsible Government to India in the shortest possible 
time. At the same time, although it is true that the 
extremists of the Congress school occupy a very important 
position in Indian politics to-day, yet a close examination 
of their numerical strength, their financial resources and the 
real position they occupy in the life of the Indian people, 
leads one to think that their inherent weakness would be 
exposed, if only the path of progress could be so planned as 
to give more possibilities of real advance to the people who 
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really form the backbone of Indian society. If the sym- 
pathy of the larger public, who do not yet take any genuine 
and abiding interest in the theoretical paper politics of 
the extremist Congressmen, can be effectively isolated by 
being given suitable opportunities for improving their 
immediate and wider self-interest, then not only will the 
influence of these doctrinaire agitators be effectively curbed 
but the realities of Indian polities will be made to emerge. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CONGRESS—ITS POSITION IN 
INDIAN POLITICS 


(b) Its Rean STRENGTH 


In the first chapter, I just touched on the question of the 
numerical strength of the affiliated Congressmen and their 
active workers early in 1980. I will here examine that 
question in greater detail. I have stated there that the total Analyss of 
number of persons who have joined the Congress organisa- ‘ech 
tion in Bengal, either by paying the annual fee of four annas alae nev 
(a little less than four pence at the current rate of exchange) greater 
out of their own pocket, or allowing somebody else to pay peo 
the fee for them is about one hundred thousand (1 lac) only. the Gan 
T have also stated there that not more than 20,000 of these *tom. 
are active day to day workers and these are helped by about 
10 to 15 thousand of the student population of Bengal. 
I have referred to the fact that, as compared with the 
total population of the province of 46 millions, of whom 
about 14 millions are bread winners, as compared even with 
the literate population of the province of the age of 20 and 
over, whose number is 3 millions, the total number of 
persons formally affiliated to the Congress is a small 
fraction, and that of active workers is a smaller fraction 
still. Iam referring to the position in Bengal, because I am 
most familiar with that province and also because Bengal 
has by far the largest number of English educated persons 
as compared with the other provinces. Bengal has more 
colleges than any three provinces taken together. Up till 
1920, Bengal had more High schools than the rest of India 
taken together. Most of the Congress workers belong to 
the English educated poorer middle classes and if the 
numerical position of the Congress workers in Bengal, as 
compared with the total population, is so small, it is 
extremely likely that the number of Congress workers in 
other provinces is smaller still. The total number of 
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literates in English in Bengal of the age of 20 and over is 
4,88,000. Of these 85 thousand are Mussalmans. Certainly 
80 per cent. of these Mussalmans take but little interest in 
the Congress. 31,000 are Christians, 99 per cent. of the 
Christians have nothing to do with the Congress. Of the 
remaining three hundred thousand who are literates in 
English as 1 have already stated only about a lac are 
formally affiliated to the Congress and less than 50 thousand 
are actual workers ; according to statements recently made 
by Government in the Legislative Council only about 5,000 
persons courted imprisonment for the “cause.” It will, 
therefore, appear that, even of the literates in English the 
active Congress workers form a proportion of about 1 to 5. 

I will now give some interesting figures about the 
occupation in life of the population of Bengal. Of the total 
population of 46 millions the bread-winners are 14 millions. 
Bengal is, however, predominantly an agricultural country 
and 86 millons out of 46 millions are agriculturists pure 
and simple. Of these 10 millions are the bread-winners. 
Baning one district most of the agriculturists have no 
interest in Congress or in politics. They are concerned 
with their own problems which, unfortunately, have 
been sadly neglected both by the Congressmen and 
the Government. It ought to be possible, therefore, 
to evolve a system by which the bulk of the population 
of the agriculturists will have a chance of improving 
their lot. If we can do this this particular interest 
alone will be able to isolate the unreal politics of the 
theoretical Congressmen. The future prosperity and 
the progress of the country depend, as I have already 
observed, upon the improvement of the condition of the 
agriculturists. Of the remaining actual workers, about 
2.36 millions are returned under the heading of “pre- 
paration and supply of material substances.” This heading 
includes a number of sub-headings like industries, transport, 
etc. I will not enter into details, but I think I can assert 
with confidence that certainly over 90 per cent. of the people 
returned under this heading are not capable of taking even 
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a general interest in political movements. About 8,46,000 
are returned under the heading “public administration and 
liberal arts.” This is a separate main head of classification. 
Of this, public force accounts for 64 thousand and public 
administration accounts for 46 thousand. The members 
of the public force and the public administration have very 
little to do with the Congress. 

The total number of people under the heading “pro- 
fession and liberal arts” is 2,82,000. Out of these about 90 
thousand are returned under the heading of “Religion”. 
They are mostly priests, ministers and religious instructors. 
A very large percentage of those who are returned under 
this heading have nothing to do with the extreme Congress 
school of politics. The lawyers, medical men and teachers 
are also returned under this heading. The number of edu- 
cated lawyers in Bengal is about 9 to 10 thousand. General- 
ly speaking, a large percentage of these can hardly make a 
living. Most of these are active sympathisers and some of 
them are energetic workers in the Congress cause. Of the 
lawyers who make a decent living, I think I can say that, 
certainly, a fair proportion take a reasonable view of things, 
although many of them have not the courage of their 
opinion. Besides, in the atmosphere of the Bar Asso- 
ciations, it is very difficult for this section effectively to 
assert themselves. There are about 4 thousand registered 
medical practitioners. Certainly over half of them hardly 
take any interest in public affairs. Over 40 thousand are 
engaged in public instruction. The bulk of these are 
teachers in primary schools on a miserable pittance. They 
are too poor and too much occupied with the difficulties of 
making a living to take much interest in public affairs 
except when forced by their employers. Many of those 
who are comparatively better off are sympathisers with the 
Congress cause but the actual day-to-day and willing 
workers from this class are strictly limited. It is, however, 
true that a fairly large section of teachers in secondary 
schools in rural areas do take a more active interest in 
Congress affairs. The rent receivers and landlords of the 
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province number about 8 hundred thousand. About 80 per 
cent. of this class are not and cannot be protagonists of the 
extreme Congress politics. 

It will appear from these figures that the active 
workers and even the affiliated Congressmen form but 
an insignificant proportion of the total population. It 
must, however, be conceded that their influence is far 
larger than their numerical strength. This is so in normal 
times. As I shall make clear lower down, this influence 
becomes overwhelming in times of intense agitation. 
One reason for this is that under the constitution by 
which provincial Governments are worked under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, the electoral seats have 
been so distributed, the voting qualifications are such that 
the theoretical politics of the extremists can have a deter- 
mining voice in the elections. The majority of the people 
and their day to day problems can thus be ignored and 
have been ignored. The elections are based more on an 
imitation of the British and other western systems than 
on a proper appreciation of the political, economic and 
social conditions actually in existence in India. Another 
reason which made it difficult for dealing with problems 
affecting the life and well-being of the people was the 
highly unsatisfactory financial position of 8 out of the 
9 provincial Governments during the first 7 or 8 years of the 
working of Reforms. It may be mentioned that the 
financial position continues to be extremely difficult in 4 
provincial Governments and of these that of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is well-nigh an impossible one. The 
dyarchic system is also a potent cause of the accentuation 
of the unreality of Indian politics. Under this system it is 
not possible for the leaders of political parties (it will be 
more correct to say political groups, for true political 
parties are not possible) to lay down their programme in 
advance and to promise that, if they and their party are 
returned to power, they will carry out their programme. 
The communal electorates (I am not concerned here with 
their merits or demerits) also made it difficult to 
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organise political parties based on actual problems or Persuasive 
on a common programme of work. The result has ‘Pert! 
been that the party which can successfully play on Conares to 
the sentiment of the people stands a much better chance 

in elections than other groups and individuals who 

appeal to reason or to local influence. Against these it 

could quite reasonably be pointed out that in the working 

of the Reforms during the life of the first or second of the 
Legislative Councils, their leaders, the Ministers, could not, 

in many cases, carry out even the most important points in 

their programme and that it was not possible for them under 

the present constitution ever to have much chance of so 

doing. Why not then give a chance to the party which was 

out for national advance and whose object was to get this 
unsatisfactory system of Government changed? The 
position becomes inconceivably more difficult, if the party 

which appeals to the sentiment of nationalism is helped by 

a large number of young and voluntary workers, who preach 

their attractive slogans while their opponents, who are 

mere individuals or groups have to appeal merely to reason 

and realities and to depend largely on paid workers. The 

result has been that, since the inauguration of the Reforms 

and particularly after the organisation of the Swarajist 

party, the prestige of the extreme school of the Congress steady 
has increased enormously. They have succeeded in secur- ee: 
ing new recruits who were anxious to enter public life mfuence 


and anti- 


through their help. They have succeeded in greatly im- ie 
; ; ‘ A hae ‘ : . feeling afte 
proving their financial position and increasing their Reforms. 
patronage. Before the Reforms the general sympathy with 
the Congress cause was there. After the Reforms the 
elections have made their influence considerably greater. 
In these elections they actively promote an anti-British and 
anti-Government propaganda. It was easy to do so. The 
result has been that racial bitterness has steadily increased 
since the Reforms and particularly after the organisation of 
the Swarajist party for the purpose of capturing seats in the 
Legislative Councils and Local Bodies. 
I shall next deal with the financial strength of the affi- 
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liated Congressmen and of the actual workers. The bulk 
of the affiliated Congressmen belong to the poorer middle 
classes who find it difficult to make both ends meet. The 
condition of most of the actual workers, is still worse. But, 
as has been already pointed out, the success of the 
Swarajists in capturing seats in the Legislative Councils 
and Local Bodies has considerably improved their financial 
position. This improvement is likely to increase unless the 
constitution takes a better account of the realities of the 
structure of Indian society. It will, above all, be necessary 
to improve the financial position of every provincial 
Government ‘and the more so of those provincial Govern- 
ments, within whose jurisdiction, unreal Congress politics 
have made great headway. 

I have explained at some length the' position of Con- 
gressmen and Congress workers with reference to the 
general population. I shall next try to explain the position 
of the rural interests and working classes as compared 
with other sections of the public. In so doing I shall 
incidentally touch upon the position of Congressmen in 
the social and economic structure of the province. Here 
again, I shall take the figures from Bengal. The pre- 
dominant interest is agriculture. Out of the 14 millions 
of bread-winners in the province, over ten millions, as 
already stated, are agriculturists, pure and simple. About 
half a million is accounted for by agricultural labourers, 
other classes of workers on land, fishermen, dairy men, etc. 
About three hundred thousand are rent-receivers. The 
bulk of these have a very small income. In 90 per cent. of 
the cases, the income of the rent-receiver does not exceed 
more than one pound annually. These rent-receivers, both 
those who are comparatively wealthy and those who are 
poor, occupy an important position in the rural life of the 
people. Rural life forms the most important factor in 
India’s economic structure in Bengal as in other provinces. 
On the prosperity of agriculture depends the well-being of 
agriculturists, the workers on land, the rent-receivers as 
also of rural life generally. In a secondary degree, on the 
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prosperity of agriculture depends the well-being of non- 
agriculturists also. The tradesman, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man and even the Govern- 
ment have to depend on the prosperity of the agriculturist. 
Agriculture and rural life generally are extremely dis- 
organised and the prosperity of the masses as also of the 
classes depend largely on the improved organisation of the 
agriculturists and rural population. In the past, as I have 
already pointed out, very little has been done either by the 
Congress school of politicians or by Government to organise The position 
and improve the agricultural rural life of the people.” °”"" 
About 2.86 millions are engaged in various processes of 
production including organised industry. Over 99 per cent. 
of these who are so engaged are nothing better than 
ordinary labourers who are mostly ignorant and poor. 
Manual labourers who work in organised industries such as 
jute-mills, jute-presses, cotton mills, the mining industry, 
etc, will be about four hundred thousand. The labour 
movement on an organised basis touches only a portion of 
these and is moreover in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
These labour organisations are sometimes under the control 
of independent exploiters who use them either for their 
personal aggrandisement or for increasing their personal 
influence. In other cases a limited number of persons try 
to organise labour from genuine and altruistic motives. 
These persons, however, do not belong to the manual 
labouring classes and their influence is strictly limited. 
The Congress workers of the extreme school also, from time 
to time, try to exploit labour, so as to bring the manual 
labourers into physical conflict with the police and the 
authorities. Up till now, fortunately, these Congress 
workers have not been very successful in this direction. 
The reason for their failure has been, partly, the jealousies 
of other exploiters and partly the natural suspicion of the 
men of the labouring classes towards the interest suddenly 
evinced by the “gentleman” class in their affairs. The fact, 
however, remains that as yet there has not been any 
genuine labour movement organised by the manual 
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labourers themselves nor one in which they have a genuine 
or even an effective voice. Another important factor to 
be remembered is that these labourers come from agricul- 
tural homes, which they retain while working in mills and 
factories far distant from their homes. In many cases, they 
do not bring their families with them and the ambition of 
many of these labourers is to go and settle in their villages, 
as soon as they are in a position to do so. As they mostly 
retain agricultural and other interests in their distant 
homes, those who have not other members of their family 
resident there, desire to return to their villages periodically. 
The other important classes are landlords, merchants, 
Educated traders, money-lenders, manufacturers and_ professional 
' classes. The educated classes are mostly to be found in 
these vocations. In the permanently settled provinces, as 
also in temporary settled provinces, where the revenue 
settlement is made with landlords this class occupies an 
important position. Practically the whole of the rural 
areas and a good portion of the urban areas lie within the 
ambit of the property of some landlord or other. As rent- 
collectors from practically the whole of the population of 
the rural and other areas, they enjoy great influence. Those 
landlords, who take a wider view of things, realise that 
their prosperity and well-being depend on their tenants 
who are predominantly agriculturists. Barring a limited 
number, who are somewhat lacking in a true appreciation 
of their class interest and national welfare the bulk of the 
landlords have not joined the extreme school of Congress 
politics. Of the comparatively few landlords who have 
joined the extreme school, the determining factor, in most 
cases, has been an anxiety to enter public life through the 
help of the Swaraj organisation. Those who have joined 
the Swarajists have done so after the Reforms. Before the 
Reforms hardly any landlord joined the Congress extre- 
mists. If a constitution and suitable franchise can be 
evolved, by which the landlords will have a better chance 
of entering public life, the influence of the Swarajists upon 
even this limited number of landlords will steadily decline. 
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The number of well-to-do merchants and manufacturers 
who are Indians by nationality is very small indeed. In 
the Presidency of Bombay, a certain number of well-to-do 
merchants and manufacturers have, since the Reforms, 
joined the Swarajists lured by the prospect of easy entry 
into public life and of using them for furthering their com- 
mercial interests particularly in rural areas throughout 
India. But outside that Presidency there are nol many 
Indian merchants and manufacturers of wealth and position 
who have joined the Swarajists. The money-lenders, as a 
class, are a somewhat unpopular set of people. They are 
not, generally speaking, anxious to enter public life and Position 
very few have joined the extreme school. The bulk %i" 
of the traders are engrossed in the pursuit of their business "tel. 
interests and generally speaking do not take any active Ind 
interest in any school of politics. It is amongst the” 
educated professional classes that most of the Congress- 
men are to be found. They live in towns and have little 
knowledge or experience of rural areas. Their influence 
in these parts is limited. Not having much intimate 
knowledge of the real conditions and outlook of the bulk 
of the population, drawing their political inspiration from 
the history of political movements in western countries, 
they are, by nature and up-bringing theorists. They are, 
however, an extremely active and well-organised class. 
They control the press and the elections, Their apparent 
influence, therefore, looms much larger than what their real 
position in the structure of Indian society would justify. 
As they direct political movements, Indian politics are 
naturally so unreal. It cannot, however, be denied that 
they are the only effective educators of public opinion such 
as exists at present; and they cannot by any means be 
ignored. The line by which a good many of them can be 
made to change is by giving a healthy direction to realism 
in Indian politics. 

I have already mentioned that, during the last 25 years Need for a 
or more, the Congress workers have been at a loss to decide peerere 
upon a definite and common line of action. There is a good “mtn 


deal of difference of opinion amongst the leaders, as also 
amongst the rank and file of the workers in this respect. 
If it be made possible, by a better constitution which will 
not miss the realities of Indian life, and by the improved 
financial position of the provincial Governments, to take 
up the many important problems affecting the lives of the 
majority of the people, then we shall have, on the one hand, 
a clear-cut policy of improving the day to day life of the 
bulk of the population and, on the other hand, the inevitable 
failure of theoretical politics based on divergent policies. 
Under such conditions, it is extremely likely that the com- 
monsense of the people will assert itself and that they will 
work towards improving their daily life. It is also likely 
that men who had joined the Congress merely through lack 
of opportunities for constructive work will change their 
attitude and seize any reasonable chance that may offer 

itself. 
Before I conclude this chapter, I would like to point 
Congress out that it will be futile to expect that many leaders 
cilables; of the extreme Congress school will immediately accept 
importance any constitution that may be offered. Even if the consti- 
boleths. tution offered be a suitable form of responsible govern- 
ment, consistent with reasonable safety to the structure 
of the Indian society, it is not likely to appeal to many 
of them, but I think it may, none the less, be predicted 
that it will appeal to the bulk of the people and the 
acceptance of such a constitution, is sure to sap the 
foundation of the numerically small and _ financially 
insignificant but politically important Congress workers. 
In evolving a suitable form of responsible Government, it 
will be, I venture to say, a mistake to ignore some of the 
accepted shibboleths of Indian politics such as “Provincial 
Autonomy” and “Dominion Status.” I may add that it 
may be quite possible to accept these shibboleths and yet 
evolve a constitution which will ensure safety to the 
structure of society in India and good-will towards England. 
The picture I have drawn of the position of Congress 
workers is of normal times. In times of intense agitation, 


however, the position of the Congress and the influence of Lesson of 
the workers become very different. During this century Pt ** 
we had experience of four intensely active agitations result- mtn! 
ing in great upheavals. These were the Partition agitation { followe 
of Bengal, the Punjab agitation led by Lala Lajpat Rai, cearictive 
Ajit Singh and others, the Non-Co-operation movement of """*"*" 
1920-22 and the present Civil Disobedience movement. 
During each of these great upheavals, support to the 
Congress activities received from the general public was 
absolutely out of proportion to the numerical position and 
strength of the Congress workers. As I have already 
mentioned, in the early part of 1980, the total number 
of people in Bengal who were formally affiliated to the 
Congress was only about 1,00,000. But as the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement grew in volume and strength, physical 
conflicts between the authorities and people also in- 
creased. The one-sided propaganda of the Congress did 
not fail to fan the flames of bitterness towards the 
Government and the British people. In order to main- 
tain the liberty of action of the citizen and enforce law, 
the local authorities and the Government had to take 
firm action. The agitation gradually became so wide- 
spread, intense and bitter that recourse had to be taken to 
prosecutions on a wide scale. When this proved ineffectual, 
extraordinary legal procedure had also to be resorted to. 
Direct physical action on both sides often became inevitable. 
On some occasions communal conflicts also took place. The 
general public, accustomed to normal methods, did not like 
these activities of the Government and aided by the frantic 
propaganda of the Congress workers, their sympathies 
decisively tended towards the Congress. This was also the 
experience of past agitations. In each case the Congress 
received the support and sympathy of the public out of all 
proportion to its real strength. During the Non-Co-opera- 
tion movement the number of people actually affiliated to 
the Congress was somewhere about 50,000, but their 
influence upon the general population was indeed very 
great. The experience of the Punjab agitation and the 
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Partition agitation of Bengal was also similar. During the 
Partition agitation, the number of affiliated Congressmen 
in Bengal was only about two to three thousand. But those 
who are familiar with that movement remember the wide- 
spread sympathy and support it received. After a time, 
signs of exhaustion appear and the intensity of the agitation 
shows a downward tendency till normal times are reached, 
but each upheaval leaves in its train a legacy of ill-will, 
bitterness and resentment amongst a large section of the 
public. To that extent the Congress workers gain their 
point and to that extent, peaceful evolution is retarded. 
But the experience of the past tells us that with the return 
of normal times there sets in a marked reaction and indiffer- 
ence in the sympathisers of the period of excitement. 
Gradually even the general resentment and _ bitterness 
become less intense. Experience also teaches us that the 
tendency of the public after each of these agitations has 
been to welcome constitutional reforms and to work them. 
The Morley-Minto as well as the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms were welcomed by a considerable section of the 
educated public who did not belong to any definite political 
party and some of whom had actively supported the bitter 
agitations that had gone before. There came about, in 
most cases, a readiness to forgive and forget and a healthy 
eagerness to work the constitution. It is true that this 
spirit of good-will did not last long, but this was due largely 
to defects inherent in the Reforms themselves, particularly 
to the financial embarrassments of the Provincial Govern- 
ments which made constructive work difficult ; and as time 
went on, the constructive inclination also slackened. 

Under a suitable constitution there would still be room 
for optimism. It will be very necessary that the Provincial 
Governments should have enough funds to take up construc- 
tive work on a fairly large scale without recourse to taxa- 
tion, at any rate in the beginning. Later on, taxation will 
no doubt become necessary. It will also be necessary to 
have a constitution which will ensure, on the one hand, 
reasonable safety and stability and, on the other, satis- 
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faction to the politically-minded section of the people, 
Hindus and Muhammadans. It will also be essential to 
frame the constitution in such a way that those Indians who 
believe in India’s political progress as an integral part of 
the British Empire should have a reasonable chance of 
being returned to the legislatures in fair numbers. This is 
an important point which should always be borne in mind 
in working out the future constitution. But it will never 
do if those who believe in British connection, improvement 
of good-will between the two races, and progress on cons- 
titutional lines to attain self-Government within the 
Empire, were to remain in perpetual majority. Such a 
state of things will cause hopelessness and helplessness in 
those who are for cutting adrift from England. The ideal 
should be to bring both sections to try to work out their 
ideals by constitutional methods and through the legisla- 
tures and not by resort to direct action whether in the form 
of civil disobedience and physical conflicts or by methods 
of terrorism. What I would aim at is that al times one 
section will be in power and the other section will be a 
strong opposition and vice versa. 

Given such a constitution one may expect that all 
classes of Indian nationalists, Hindus and Muhammadans, 
will pay much larger attention to constructive programmes. 
With such a constitution one may reasonably hope 
that the older Congress leaders like Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya, Mr. Patel and 
Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta and others might agree to working out 
a constructive policy. One may reasonably expect that, 
in this respect, the older Jeaders of the present-day Congress 
might adopt the line of action which some of the leaders of 
the old Congress school like Sir Surendranath Banerjea, 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Sir Narasimha Sarma, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, 
Dr. Paranjpye, Mr. Chintamani, Pandit Jagatnarain, 
Mr. Harakishen Lall and others did. I trust I am doing 
no injustice by expressing the view that some of the younger 
and more enthusiastic Congressmen like Pandit Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, Mr. Satyamurti and 
others may not accept any constitution that may be arrived 
at as a result of negotiations or compromise between 
England and India. It may be quite possible that the still 
younger section of the Congressmen and the older students 
of to-day will not, for a long time to come, forget the 
the one-sided anti-British teaching of the last 25 years and 
will continue in their present attitude and activities till 
those Indians and the British who desire to work the new 
constitution for the uplift of India can demonstrate what 
can be done by co-operation. But successful work in the 
uplift of the moral and material condition of the people 
is certainly likely to isolate the sympathies of the general 
public, so far as the extremists are concerned. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CO-OPERATORS—WHO THEY ARE 


The co-operators can be roughly divided into two Active and 
classes ; the politically-minded active co-operators and those dperators. 
who may be described as passive co-operators, that is, those 
who co-operate tacitly by accepting the present system of 
Government” This latter class may not appear at first 
sight to be important, but it is due to their passive 
acceptance of the existing system that it is possible 
for that Government to function in its present character 
with the existing scale of expenditure. This becomes 
clear from the consideration of one fact alone and 
the system of administration. The maintenance of law 
and order is an important function of any stable system 
of Government. The population of the Province of 
Bengal is over 46 millions and the area is about 78,000 square 
miles. According to Volume V, Part II, page 206 of the 
Census of India, 1921 the total number of regular policemen 
whose pay is met by the Provincial Government is only 
about 22,000. Of these over 2,000 are employed for Port 
and Railway purposes and for policing Calcutta. It will 
thus appear that it is with a regular police force of only 
about 20,000 that law and order is maintained in this large 
and populous Province. In other words, outside the limited 
areas of Calcutta, the Port and the Railway stations, we 
have only one regular policeman paid by the State for a 
population of over 2,800. The maintenance of law and Signifcanc 
order with such a small force is only possible where the bulk eat 
of the people are at least passive co-operators and accept cbly aml 
the existing system of administration. It is true that over police force 
and above this regular police force, we have about 40,000 
village watchmen. Their pay is very meagre and is wholly 
met by the villagers themselves. Unless the villagers had 
agreed to co-operate with the present system, they would 
not have found their salary, nor would it have been possible 
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to find so many village watchmen to serve on the scanty 
salaries which they receive. These figures are an eloquent 
testimony to the spirit of co-operation in the bulk of the 
people as also to the fact that they have respect for law and 
but little sympathy with the law-breaking preached by 
the extreme Congress leaders. These villagers who find 
the pay of the village chaukidars are to be found distributed 
over about 85,000 villages with a population of over 
48 millions. 
I shall next refer to Indians who, as public*servants, co- 
Co-opera- operate with the British and the Government. These, in 


jets all ranks from the highest to the lowest, have all along 


ee loyally and actively co-operated with the Government. 
shat | at Through the severest stress and strain they never wavered 


excitement. in their loyal and active service to the Government. The 
first acute agitation was, during the early part of this 
century, in Bengal during the partition days, in the 
Maharatta country under the leadership of late Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and in the Punjab under the guidance 
of the late Lala Lajpat Rai. The second movement was 
the Non-Co-operation of 1921-22. This agitation was very 
extensive and in a sense most dangerous we yet had in India. 
In this a considerable section of the Hindu and Muham- 
medan intelligentsia joined. This intelligentsia was also 
supported by a large section of the masses belonging to 
both communities. An incredibly large sum was raised 
to finance it. The agitation that has followed from the 
Congress resolutions passed at Lahore is more intensively 
anti-British and anti-Government than the two preceding 
movements had been, with this difference that, in the 
present instance, a very large section of the Muhammadans 
have stood aloof and the masses have not perhaps been 
affected to the same extent as during Non-Co-operation 
times. During these agitations, strenuous attempts 
were made to induce and even to coerce Government 
servants of all classes to swerve from loyal support to the 
Government, but they remained firm. Since the Reforms 
every provincial Government has had a majority of Indian 


members and ministers belonging mainly to the educated 
middle classes, but no one can complain of lack of co- 
operation in them or in the Indian member's of Government 
of India. 

I shall next deal with the politically-minded active 
co-operators. They may be divided into the political 
group known as Liberals; a section of the landlords ; Four classes 
persons who have local influence and who have the ambition anil 
to enter public life and a fairly large body of educated men {) Liberals. 


Their draw- 
who co-operate, but who have neither the inclination nor the backs; 


energy to contest or control elections. Of these, the ae 
political group known as the Liberals are the only co- 
operators who have some semblance of a political organisa- 
tion. Their organisation, however, is a somewhat loose one. 
They labour under many difficulties. Their politics, based 
more on reason than on sentiment, do not command the 
sympathy of the younger men and the students. This fact 
militates against the success of Liberal candidates whose 
election becomes not only expensive but difficult. In a 
large constituency (and most constituencies are large) a 
Liberal candidate, after spending ten to twelve thousand 
rupees, is likely to find himself badly defeated, whereas his 
Swarajist opponent putting in no more than a couple of 
thousand rupees, in most cases, comes out at the head of 
the poll, recording three or four times as many votes. One 
reason for this disparity in expenditure is that the Liberal 
candidate has to pay for the salary and upkeep of his 
agents and canvassers who have to work against the senti- 
ment of the people, while his Swarajist rival gets a number 
of young, energetic and enthusiastic supporters without any 
payment at all and has sentiment on his side. A Liberal 
co-operator is branded as a traitor to the “true” cause of 
the country. As he desires to co-operate with Government 
and the British, he is charged with responsibility for all the 
“sins” of omission and commission of the Government 
during the last 150 years of British rule. The Liberal also, 
in most cases, is a town-bred person with a purely literary 
education and his politics, too, are based on his reading of 


Liberal 
litics 
inherently 
lacking in 
appeal to 
youngmen, 
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political movements in western countries. His politics too 
are, therefore, equally theoretical. It is thus a question of 
one school of political theorists pitted against another. The 
political theorist who can appeal to sentiment naturally 
triumphs. 

A word of explanation is perhaps necessary as to why 
the Liberals do not get the support of the youth of the 
country. In the first place, it is natural for youngmen all 
the world over to take a rosy view of life and to ignore 
practical difficulties, In the youth of the warmer climes 
of India, perhaps, sentiment plays a more determining part 
than it does in the colder regions of the West. For the 
English educated youth of the land, fed upon the literature 
and history of freedom movements in England and other 
western countries, inebriated with the patriotism and 
sacrifice of those who took part in these struggles, it is 
natural to feel that they have only to follow in their foot- 
steps to achieve what they did for their own countries. 
Brought up mostly in towns, nurtured in the somewhat 
artificial atmosphere of schools, colleges and hostels, which 
impart a literary education through the medium of a foreign 
language, living away from villages where the bulk of the 
population dwell, it is easy for them to have unreal ideas— 
ideas wholly divorced from the realities of Indian life. 
Love of country and the desire to uplift it, are noble senti- 
ments which appeal to all and the more so to youngmen. 
They naturally, therefore, ignore the dictates of reason and 
experience, and follow the attractive voice of sentiment. 
But this is not the only reason why a spirit of unrest has 
been active. Thanks to an unpractical system of educa- 
tion and the enormous over-production (considering 
opportunities for earning their livelihood) of English 
educated youngmen, the unemployment problem has be- 
come an extremely acute one. To most Indian graduates 
who have gone through a grinding process in a language 
not their own, for a period extending over 15 years, often 
at great sacrifice to their poor parents, the prospect of 
remunerative employment is indeed small. Many of these 
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graduates who are lucky enough to find some sort of 
employment have to be content with a monthly salary of 
say 80 to 85 rupees, (about two to two and a half pounds)— 
a salary which an energetic and healthy manual labourer 
can easily obtain in any centre of organised labour. If the 
youngman happens to be an undergraduate and has gone 
through a similar process for 12 or 18 years he has to be 
content, in most cases, with a salary of 15 to 20 rupees— 
a salary which any self-respecting manual labourer will 
scorn to receive. Is it any wonder that the educated youth 
of the country will harbour bitterness, dissatisfaction, 
and even disaffection towards the system of Government 
which, in their view, is responsible for their lot? Is it any 
wonder that these youngmen will have no patience with 
those who desire to preach reason and ask them to co- 
operate with the Government, which they believe have been 
responsible for reducing them to this condition? 

There is a feeling among some, specially AMON 2 Charge of 
number of Englishmen, who take some interest in the ec ciaslie 
political problems of the country that the failure of the ihe al 
Liberals in the elections is due to their never having tried agains 
to organise themselves against the Swarajists. This, in ar - 
my opinion, is not justified by an examination of facts. In “*'* 
the first election held under the Reforms in 1920, there was 
no question of organisation against the Swarajists or the 
Extremists, because the former had not come into 
existence and the latter deliberately refrained from 
offering themselves as candidates. The question of contest 
with the Extremists and the Swarajists arose, for the first 
time, in the elections held at the end of 1928. In Bengal, at 
any rate, the Liberals did start their organisation as early 
as 1921 for the election of 1928. During these two years, the 
Liberals, under the leadership of the late Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea, spent over 2 lacs of rupees in organising their 
party. A daily up-to-date vernacular newspaper was 
started. This alone cost about 50 thousand rupees. 
Liberal asociations were in existence not only in Calcutta 
but also in a number of muffasil stations. A political 
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club was started on the basis of co-operation between 
British and Indian. Men were employed to write in 
newspapers. All this cost a good deal of money. In the 
elections of 1928 Liberal candidates were set up in almost 
every non-Muhammadan constituency. Not only were 
many of these helped by party funds and organisations but 
some of them spent large sums of money from their own 
pockets. The elections proved, however, that even those 
Liberals who were veterans in politics and well-known to 
the general public had no chance before comparatively 
unknown men. I can quote a number of instances where 
this happened, but I will content myself with referring to 
two constituencies where very prominent Liberals were 
defeated by men who were then comparatively unknown to 
public life and who contested their seats far away from their 
own district and local influence. The late Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea was defeated by an overwhelming majority by 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy who, before this contest, was not 
well-known to public life. The constituency was one within 
which lay Sir Surendranath’s home municipality. He 
fought vigorously and I believe he spent nearly 40 thousand 
rupees. The other contest was that of Barabazar in 
Calcutta. The late Mr. S. R. Das was the Liberal candidate 
and he was opposed by Mr. Satkari Pati Roy, a hitherto 
unknown Swarajist pleader of very little personal influence. 
Mr. Satkari Pati Roy came from the district of Midnapur 
while the late Mr. S. R. Das belonged to Calcutta, was 
a leading Barrister of the High Court and had, besides, a 
good deal of personal influence in this constituency. In both 
cases these prominent Liberal candidates were defeated by 
a large majority. The reasons for their defeat as also of 
a large number of other Liberal candidates cannot be attri- 
buted to want of effort or organisation, but to the state of 
feeling and other causes already mentioned. The same story 
was repeated in the elections of 1926, when the Liberals and 
Responsivists worked together and spent about a lac of 
rupees. Most of their candidates were again badly defeated. 

Before the Reforms the Liberals occupied a stronger 
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position than they have ever done since. One reason for Position of 
this was that under the Morley-Minto constitution, the Uber! 
electoral colleges gave the Liberals a much better chance »¥ "** 
. 3 : electoral 
of success in their elections. They could also afford to methods 
speak with more confidence on public platforms for they seceptance 
knew that their elections depended more on the judgment “ons. 
of men of reason and understanding than on the mass Reform. 
mentality of voters easily swayed by sentiment. Since the 
Reforms, the fact that some prominent Liberals joined 
Government made their position and that of their 
supporters even more difficult. In practical day to day 
administration it is not possible to introduce sweeping 
reforms by mere speeches, even if money were available. 
Successfully to put through practical schemes is often a 
question of time. It was easy for their opponents to put 
down attractive schemes on paper which they had no inten- 
tion of working, as their leaders were not willing to accept 
office. It was easy, therefore, for the Swarajist opponents to 
charge the Liberal leaders with failure to further their 
schemes. The inexperienced voters, easily swallowed their 
preachings. Over and above the initial difficulty of effec- 
tively working out practicable schemes there were acute 
financial troubles and defects inherent in Dyarchy. Those 
Liberals, therefore, who accepted office could be more easily 
attacked after the inauguration of the Reforms than when 
none of them had to discharge definite responsibilities. The 
attack on leaders who accepted office also affected the 
chances of their followers who were not of the front rank. 
Furthermore, they were blamed even for those Government 
measures with which they had nothing whatsoever to do. 
For example, the late Sir Surendranath Banerjea was 
attacked from hundreds of platforms on the policy of the 
Government of India regarding the Salt Tax, although as 
a Minister of a provincial Government he had nothing to do 
with it. Replies, very able and reasonable ones, were given, 
but to no purpose. Sentiment and the inexperience of 
voters were there. They were willing to support any line 
of attack however unreasonable. 
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There is another factor concerning the decadence of 


Another Liberal influence in elections to which pointed reference 
exclusion of Should be made. After the first elections and in the first 
Liberals, Government set up in 1921 the Hindu Ministers were chosen 


oe from the organised Liberal group in almost every province. 


This was the case in Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces and Bombay. In Madras, 
the choice of Ministers was limited to the Non-Brahmins 
who had been successful in the election. One of the 
Ministers in Madras, no doubt, belonged to the Liberal 
party, but he was chosen not because he was a Liberal, but 
because he was a prominent member of the non-Brahmin 
Party. When one Governor succeeded another in the 
United Provinces there arose a conflict of opinion on a 
certain matter between him and the Ministers. These Minis- 
ters who were Liberals had to resign. Since then, in the 
United Provinces, Ministers have been chosen from outside 
the Liberal group. After the elections held towards the end 
of 1928, Ministers in Bengal, the Punjab, Central Provinces 
and Bombay were chosen from amongst persons who did 
not belong to the Liberal Party, except perhaps in one 
doubtful instance. I am not concerned with the motives 
which led to the exclusion of the Liberals from the Ministry. 
There may or may not have been good reasons for their 
exclusion. But I am here concerned with its effect on the 
position of the Liberal Party in the public life of the country. 
The Liberals were the only organised party which fought 
the Swarajists in the elections of 1928, and this had made 
them unpopular among a fairly large section of the people. 
Their acceptance of office and continuance during the first 
Ministry and specially during Non-Co-operation movement 
had, in the eyes of many people, identified them with the 
British Government and added to their unpopularity. 
In spite of this, office had given them some prestige and 
helped them in rallying the waverers, independents and 
others, who had no particular line in politics. The exclu- 
sion from office of prominent Liberals who had been success- 
ful in the elections demoralised those who did not belong 
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to any definite political party and also the rank and file 
of the Liberals themselves. The idea went abroad that the 
British element in the Government did not appreciate the 
services of thase who were friendly towards them. This had 
an unfavourable effect on the organisation of the Liberal 
party. This was further accentuated by the offer of office 
in one province to a very prominent Swarajist who spurned 
it and made political capital of this extraordinary situation 
in which he found himself. The offer had no doubt been 
prompted by a high constitutional standard but it resulted 
only in alienating the supporters of the only organised 
political party of co-operators and had a disastrous effect on 
the general intelligentsia all over India. Before this offer 
was made, a considerable section of them were afraid to 
call themselves Swarajists. After this offer, the fear of 
the untoward consequences of having the Swarajist label 
largely disappeared. To prevent any misunderstanding, 
let me again repeat that 1 am not, for a moment, concerned 
with the reason for excluding Liberals from office, but I am 
only referring to the effect of their exclusion and counter 
offer to the Swarajists. It undoubtedly weakened the only 
organisation that existed amongst the co-operators. In 
some provinces where the Governors, shrewdly appraising 
the real influence of prominent individuals because they 
represented a class interest rather than a political organi- 
sation, offered them office and where they gave a wide berth 
to the Swarajists, the result was a stable Ministry. It is 
true that these stable Ministries were not based on political 
organisations, in the wider sense of the term, yet they served 
a very useful purpose in working the constitution. 

My conclusion, from these facts and others to which Conclusion: 
I have refrained from referring, is that for the purpose of futere 
successfully running elections under the present constitu- er, |, 
tion or in a new one, on the same lines of franchise, it will pacy 
not be wise to depend too much on the Liberal Party, if its pee, 
present organisation and policy continue. I am, however, methods. 
by no means without hope that if a suitable constitution, 
based on the realities of Indian life, be evolved, a party of 
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successful co-operators will arise. The experience of the 
last ten years has been very valuable and signs are not 
wanting that a party of co-operators who will base their 
programme and policy on realities is steadily emerging. 
This party will consist of an influential section of those who 
belonged to the old Liberal Party, a section of landlords 
and some of those interested in rural welfare and in the 
backward classes. 

I shall next refer to the section of landlords who are 
politically-minded and are active co-operators. The very 
fact that a candidate is a landlord is a point against him 
where the bulk of his voters are comparatively poor, mostly 
belonging to the tenant class. It is human nature that the 
“have nots” should be jealous of the “haves” and the fact 
that a man is well-to-do and occupies the position of a land- 
lord attracts prejudice which can be and has been very 
successfully worked upon in many elections. There are 
many instances where landlords of great local standing were 
defeated by candidates of little local influence and of no 
prominent position in public life. The voters know that 
the secrets of the ballot box cannot be disclosed and so the 
tenant voters can and do vote against the landlord candi- 
dates with little hesitation. Furthermore, it is a fact that 
the landlords in the past have never tried to organise them- 
selves properly even amongst themselves. Many of them 
had a prejudice against politically-minded middle classes 
who were not landlords. The latter too have retaliated. 
The result of this has been that the Liberals and landlords 
did not effectively combine and pool their resources. I will 
not mention names, but I know that attempts made to 
coalesce them in the same organisation were strongly 
opposed by at least three very prominent and well-known 
landlords and at least two great Liberal leaders. Land- 
lords in Bengal, therefore, in the past, had not much success 
in contesting seats in general electorates unless they made 
themselves a pawn in the hands of the Swarajists. Those 
who sought to gratify their ambition of entering public life 
with Swarajist help have been comparatively few. The 
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experience of failure in elections by attempting the fight 
separately has been a valuable one to both the landlords 
and the middle class Liberals. And fortunately there have 
been indications during the last two years which may lead 
one to hope that in future elections they will combine. The 
middle class Liberals are more and more realising that the 
local influence and wealth of the landlords are valuable 
assets, which should not be neglected ; and the landlords 
also are realising that the ability and capacity of the edu- 
cated middle class Liberals are likely to prove valuable to 
them. The growth of education among the younger land- 
lords, too, is also helping in bridging the gulf between these 
two classes. 

Persons who have local influence and have the ambition (w) Men of 
to enter public life have, in a number of cases, contested ead 
seats. It is curious to observe that they were more success- future jot 
ful than those who contested as Liberals or Landlords, * hopeful. 
Their success, however, was due to the fact that the 
Swarajist attack was not so virulent against them as it 
was against the two other classes. But from the point of 
view of the future political advance of the country, the 
success of men of mere local influence, without any party 
label, cannot be of much use. 

I may without any detailed examination dismiss the () Other 
case of that fairly large body of educated men who are Co- tors; pat 
operators, but who have neither the inclination nor the ‘ty: 
energy to enter public life. Events and occurrences of the 
last few years, however, are gradually forcing this class to 
realise that they cannot any longer remain indifferent to 
political issues, and this is a hopeful sign. 

I have drawn by no means a hopeful picture of the A sugges- 
possibilities of success of co-operators in elections under the oe 
present constitution. But I am hopeful that, under a tonct rural 
changed constitution and improved financial position of the sass 
provinces, the co-operators are likely to be organised on a 
new basis and will have better chance of success in elections. 

In order to ensure this, it will be necessary to give the pro- 
vinces better finances, to get rid of Dyarchy and provide 
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greater opportunities for the promotion of rural welfare. 
In order that rural advance may become a real issue it will 
be necessary to provide for separation of rural areas for 
electoral purposes, so that voters there may not be swamped 
by town voters, who can be more readily brought to the 
polls and who are, generally speaking, inclined to pay 
greater attention to theoretical political issues and are more 
easily carried away by sentiment. The rules of franchise 
should also be such that the more intelligent voters who are 
genuinely interested in rural welfare will have a more 
effective voice in elections than they possess now. Given 
these and other requisite conditions, it is very likely that 
realities will play a more potent part in the elections than is 
possible under the present constitution. A new party of 
co-operators will emerge with definite political programmes 
for the improvement of the day to day life of the people. 
This party, as I have said before, might well consist of an 
influential element now belonging to the Liberal Party ; a 
section of landlords who, because of their vested interests 
are interested in rural welfare; and others, who actually 
reside in rural areas, including the backward classes. It is 
also very possible that a considerable section of those who, 
because practical programmes are non-existent, join the 
present Swarajist party will either be gradually won over 
to the new party or will be forced to form themselves into 
a different party with practical political programmes. 
Even under the present unsatisfactory Dyarchic constitu- 
tion, with all the facilities of town voters for swamping the 
rural votes, Swarajist success in election in Madras, U.P. and 
the Punjab has been far less marked than in Bombay, C.P. 
and Bengal. One reason for this is that in the first three 
provinces on account of the progressive remission of their 
provincial contributions, the local Governments have been 
in a better financial position. This fact alone shows that 
my anticipation is by no means baseless. Under such 
changed conditions, there will possibly be different parties, 
but they will have to devote their attentions principally to 
constructive problems. If any party will then try to con- 
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fine itself to merely paper politics, it is extremely likely that 
the experience and commonsense of voters tested by matters 
which they are capable of understanding, namely, those 
affecting their day to day life, will throw out the theorists 
with little hesitation. The position will be still further 
improved if some suitable solution can be found for com- 
munal and racial issues. For without this it will be more 
difficult to evolve political parties based on political 
programmes. 

There is another important point which I would Importance 
mention here. The promise of the British Parliament to nev", 
India is responsible Government as part of the British British 


connexion 
Empire. The idea of a considerable section of Indian « position 


nationalists is also the same. But the implications of this SarGtitin: 
ideal are not always clearly appreciated and borne in mind 
by either British statesmen or Indian leaders. The respon- 
sible Government in India is to be run by Indians. The 
racial issue as also sentiment must play an important part 
in Indian politics for a long time to come. I cannot con- 
ceive of Responsible Government for India with increasing 
bitterness towards England, the Head of the Empire ;_ nor 
can I conceive of England truly affiliating India to the 
Empire, while harbouring an increasing distrust Lowards 
an important component like her, as this bitterness is bound 
to engender. It follows from all this that those Indians 
who stand for the ideal of a Responsible Government for 
India as an integral part of the British Empire should have 
a definite position in the future constitution, so that they 
may either form an effective opposition or be the party in 
power. It is these Indians who are willing, for wider and 
more statesmanlike purposes, to co-operate with the British. 
For a long time to come they will have to work against 
sentiment and the racial issue. If statesmen on both sides 
are convinced, as I am, that a responsible Indian Govern- 
ment as an integral part of the British Empire is very 
desirable even from the narrowest Indian standpoint and 
is equally desirable from an equally narrow British stand- 
point, and I may. add, from the standpoint of the future 
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evolution of the world’s peace and progress, it is essential 
that those Indians, who are prepared to co-operate with the 
British, with due regard to the interests of their country, 
should have real chances of success in the election. The 
constitution and the franchise must, therefore, be framed 
with a clear conception of this great ideal. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MUHAMMADANS—THEIR POSITION 
IN INDIAN POLITICS. 


The Muhammadans were the rulers for many centuries The 
of the bulk of what constitutes British India to-day, Mj". 
During the decadence of Muhammadan rule Jawlessness aia . 
prevailed in many parts of India. The Mahrattas from hence 
Southern India and Muhammadan invaders from the west ies 
sapped the Muhammadan power in Delhi and elsewhere. jn” 
The Muhammadan invaders from the west were, however, 
birds of passage and did not attempt to establish their rule 
in India. The Mahrattas did try to consolidate their power 
in parts of India which previously had been under Muham- 
madan domination. Some of the important feudatory 
states in Central India and Western India are of Mahratta 
origin and were acquired from the Muhammadans during 
the period of their decline. While this strife between the 
Mahrattas from the south and the Muhammadan invaders 
from the west and the decadent Muhammadan rulers in 
Delhi and elsewhere was going on, the British appeared on 
the scene and founded their empire. The only important 
provinces which the British acquired from Sikh or Hindu 
rulers (1.¢., from non-Muhammadan rulers) were the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and a good portion of what is now the 
Bombay Presidency. Barring these provinces, practically 
the rest of British India was acquired from Muhammadan 
rulers. It was, therefore, natural that the Muhammadans 
would, in the early days of British rule, harbour bitterness 
against British domination. Many Muhammadans did not 
take very kindly to that rule or to the educational institu- 
tions started by the British. Leading Muhammadans and 
scions of great Muhammadan houses were loath to accept 
service under the British, the more so as the scope of em- 
ployment, then open to Indians, was generally speaking 
(and after the first few years taken in consolidating the 
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empire by the East India Company) of a very subordinate 
character. In the early days of the rule of the East India 
Company, Persian was the Court language and both Hindus 
and Muhammadans of the middle classes found employ- 
ment in subordinate Government employment. In 1887 
Persian was abolished as Court language and this had a very 
adverse effect on Muhammadan employment in the subor- 
dinate ranks of the services of the East India Company. 
The year, 1885, saw the end of the struggle between orienta- 
lists and Aglicists about the policy of the development of 
education amongst Indians; Macaulay’s famous minute 
gave the verdict in favour of the Anglicists. The Muham- 
madans in those days, as has been stated, did not take 
kindly to English education but the Hindus did. As the 
empire of the East India Company extended, Hindu 
employment also extended. As comparatively higher ranks 
of service were opened out to Indians, the Hindus, who were 
better educated, a considerable number being, in the strict 
sense of the term, English educated, they filled most of the 
higher offices that were then open to Indians. The Hindus 
had already started their institutions and began to demand 
English education towards the end of the 18th century ; 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy was one of the pioneers of this 
demand. When missionary enterprise for educating Indians 
was started, the Hindu boys joined in fairly large numbers, 
but the Muhammadans were kept back by their religious 
teachers from joining institutions started by the mis- 
sionaries of another religion. The net result of all this was 
that while the Hindus took to English education from the 
beginning of the East India Company, the Muhammadans 
did not. With the Muhammadans holding back, the Hindus 
who were numerically stronger, found themselves in a better 
position to reap the benefits of educational institutions 
and utilize the advantages which followed from the 
peace and ordered progress ensured by British rule in 
India. 

Gradually the Muhammadans became more reconciled 
to British domination. They looked round and some of 
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them realised that they had not been wise in taking the Gradual 
attitude that they had taken. In many parts of India, *fyoiun 
however, the Muhammadans were a comparatively poor!" 
people consisting largely of cultivators and petty trades- awakening: 
men. The laws of inheritance and other customs among backward. 
them also militated against accumulation of wealth. It" 
was some time after the Indian mutiny, that some of their 
leaders seriously pressed on the Muhammadan com- 
munity to take advantage of the educational institutions 
founded by the British, and the educational movement 
amongst the Muhammadans was practically started by a 

great Muhammadan, Sir Syed Ahmed, about 50 years ago. 

As English education has played an important part in 
Indian public life, the deliberate abstention of the Muham- 
madan community from English education for a time has 

been an important factor that has to be borne in mind. 

There were other reasons which retarded speedy progress in 
English education, even after the leaders of that community 
realised its importance. The poverty of the bulk of the 
Muhammadans, the keen desire for religious instruction, 

the inclination of many parents to teach Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic, the movement in some provinces in favour of special 
educational institutions for Muhammadan boys with special 
curriculum were contributory causes. During the last thirty 

years or more, the Government has given many special privi- 

leges and provided many special advantages to Muham- 
madans in order to encourage a more rapid advance in edu- 
cation. As a result, although education amongst Muham- 
madans has made a fairly good progress, yet this has not 

been as marked as it would have been, if there were more 

of self-help in the Muhammadan community. The Muham- 
madan problem to-day is largely a question of better and 

wider education, and a better organisation for competing 

with other communities in British India. The educational 
backwardness of the Muhammadans cannot be denied, but 

as there is no inherent difference in capacity or in intelli- 

gence between the two communities, there is no reason why 
educational advance among them should not be more 
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rapid in future if there be some exertion in that direction. 
It is necessary that there should be more of self-help, but 
as they are admittedly poorer than the Hindus, larger 
financial provisions, particularly for the poorer boys of the 
Muhammadan community will certainly be required. 

With the progress of education, interest in public affairs 
naturally found its place amongst the Muhammadans. In 
this their attitude from the early days has, in most cases, 
been the furthering of the interests of their own community 
and of their religion rather than Indian nationalism on an 
all-India basis, As they approached public affairs from the 
standpoint of community and religion, it was natural that 
they would cast their eyes not only on the members of their 
own community in India itself but to those outside India. 
Pan-Islamism, therefore, loomed large in their interest in 
public affairs. The past glory of the Muhammadan empires 
in India, Persia, Central Asia, Turkey, Morocco and Spain 
stirred the imagination of the educated Muhammadans. 
They felt that they had a glorious past. They felt that 
though they were in India, they were part of a Muham- 
madan world from Morocco to Central Asia. Incidents 
affecting the welfare of the Muhammadans in other parts of 
the world have always played an important part in their 
politics since the awakening of the public life among the 
Muhammadans. The war between Italy and Turkey in 191], 
in which Great Britain remained neutral, engendered a feel- 
ing of bitterness towards Great Britain. The Balkan war 
stirred the educated Muhammadans greatly. To them it was 
a struggle between the Cross and the Crescent and they were 
bitter against the Cross. Indian Moslems showed their 
sympathy for Turkey by despatching a medical mission in 
December, 1912, and it was freely proclaimed by many edu- 
cated Pan-Islamists that the first duty of Muhammadans 
was allegiance to the Khalif. A considerable section of 
the Muhammadan masses followed this lead. This doctrine 
of allegiance to the Khalif was preached from many 
mosques and many Muhammadans took an oath to sacrifice 
life and property in defence of the holy shrine against non- 
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Moslem aggressors. During the great War, the fact that 
England and Turkey were ranged on opposite sides stirred 
the feelings of a large number of Moslems. The Khilafat 
agitation had many supporters in the Muhammadan com- 
munity. After the conclusion of the War, the secular ideals 
of Kemal Pasha gave a rude shock to the Khilafatists. 
Even at the present moment the rupture between the 
Jews and the Moslems in Jerusalem is a matter which 
has attracted a good deal of attention among the Muham- 
madans. Pan-Islamism is a moving force in the public 
opinion and public life of Muhammadans in India. The 
efforts which that community put forward in the past, 
the public spirit and the energy they harnessed in this 
line of organisation, the money that they provided 
for the Khilafat movement and for the glory of Islam 
outside India, if applied to the uplift of their community 
within India, would, I am sure, have resulted in a great 
advance in that direction. If there are unrealities in the 
outlook of the Congress school the Muhammadan public 
men are not exempt from them either. Pan-Islamism in 
a particular form is not only a deviation from cnergetic 
grappling with the realities of the Muhammadan problems 
in India but, under certain circumstances, may he a source 
of danger to India and to England. Be that as it may, 
after the policy laid down by Kemal Pasha, it is, I trust, 
permissible to hope that the dangerous aspects of the Pan- 
Islamism will become a less potent factor in Muhammadan 
public life in India. 

From the early days of the Congress few Muhammadans Initial 
joined it. This was due to a number of reasons. In the Jeon ae 
middle eighties of the last century, Muhammadans were Sonate 
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educationally more backward than they are to-day. Most of pre 
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the comparatively few who were educated were in Govern- with 


oe muons 
ment service and, therefore, debarred from joining a poli- uplift; 


tical movement like the Congress. Others who were free to pose ae 
join the Congress took a larger interest in the educational temporary 
uplift of their own community than in a political movement during 


dominated by another community. Sir Syed Ahmed, the ek 


Muhammadan leader of those days, was a protagonist of 
this view. Under the influence and guidance of Sir Syed 
Ahmed and his followers, many Muhammadans concen- 
trated their attention on the educational problems of 
their community and refused to join the Congress. Lord 
Dufferin, the then Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
in a well-known speech, severely criticised the Congress and 
the general attitude of Government and Government 
officials became antagonistic to the Congress. Some Muham- 
madans, consequently were not willing to go against the 
declared views of the Government with regard to the Con- 
gress and were, therefore, unwilling to join it. A compara- 
tively small number of important Muhammadans, however, 
joined the Congress. The Congress leaders, on the other 
hand, realised that the importance of the national move- 
ment would be seriously affected if an important commu- 
nity like the Muhammadans refrained from joining this 
organisation. They were, therefore, anxious to placate the 
Muhammadans so as to induce them to join the Congress. 
From time to time, they elected Muhammadans as Presi- 
dents of the Congress. The Lucknow pact and the late 
Mr. C. R. Das’s pact were well-known moves demonstrating 
the anxiety of the Congress leaders to bring the Muham- 
madans into the Congress fold. The Congress leaders, how- 
ever, failed to approach the question from those stand- 
points which appealed to the majority of educated Muham- 
madans. It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that the 
majority of educated Muhammadans stood aloof from the 
Congress in spite of these pacts and gestures of good-will 
although a number of influential members of the Muham- 
madan community did join it in important capacities. The 
only time when a fairly large number of Muhammadans 
Joined forces with the Congress organisation was during 
the Non-co-operation days of 1921-1922 when the Khila- 
fatists co-operated with the Congress in carrying on a 
vigorous agitation. The binding force of this unity of 
action was, however, the common antipathy of the Congress 
and the Khilafatists towards the British and the Govern- 
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ment. In the case of the Congress, the antipathy was due 
to the reluctance of the British Government to accede 
to the demands of the Congress for constitutional advance 
and in the Khilafatists, the supposed attitude of the 
British Government towards the Khalif. The bond being 
one of common antipathy and not of a common ideal of 
nationalism could not be expected to endure and did not 
endure. After the decadence of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment of 1921-1922, the bulk of the educated Muliammadans 
withdrew their forces from joint action with the Congress. 
But as a result of this intimate working together for a 
period, the number of important Muhammadans in the 
Congress to-day is more than what it then was. But even 
at the present day it is safe to assert that a considerable 
number of educated Muhammadans are not Congressmen 
and many of them have not shown any active sympathy 
with Congress or its present day activities. The Muham- 
madans have their all-India, provincial and local organisa- 
tions through which they work for’ the welfare of their 
community. 

A dispassionate and detached examination of the stand- Present 
point of the Congress leaders and workers and of “tude: 
the Muhammadan leaders ought to convince anyone that so Welfare: 


advantages 


long as the Congress continues to be a fighting body, so long secured 


as its policy is to make Government increasingly difficult, it the Hindus 
is not likely to attract the support of a considerable section rides 
of educated Muhammadans. Further, whatever the Hindus ™*"* 
may think about their supposed superior insight into 
politics, it appears that the Muhammadans have shown far 
more commonsense in the handling of political problems 
affecting their community. They have paid far greater 
attention than the Hindus to the problem of improving the 
human units which constitute their community. As the 
majority of educated Muhammadans decline to join the 
Indian national movement, the Congress leaders and other 
nationalist Hindus have shown a great anxiety to win them 
over, with the result that it is often easy for the Muhamma- 
dans to gain important advantages from the Hindu leaders. 
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These advantages they often succeed in getting without 
actually deviating from their policy of not joining the Con- 
gress or other national movements. On the other hand, 
they have also succeeded in getting many favours from 
the Government and the officials. By the manner in which 
they have handled the political situation, they have secured 
every advantage from these two contending forces. When 
there will be a much larger expansion of education amongst 
the Muhammadans and when the unemployment problem 
will become as acute among their educated youngmen as 
it is amongst the non-Muhammadans to-day, there may be 
a possibility of their change of attitude towards the Congress 
and Government. 

Differences in religion, social manners and customs are 
other potent factors which induce the Muhammadans to 
confine their public activities mainly to the furtherence of 
the interests of their own community. Many of their organi- 
sations being on communal lines, they have sometimes come 
into conflict with non*Muhammadans and the Government 
on questions affecting their communal and religious 
activities. Some activities of the Muhammadans on com- 
munal lines alarmed a section of the orthodox Hindus who 
started a political organisation known as the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The communal organisations of both the com- 
munities represent a vicious circle and the starting of the 
Hindu Mahasabha movement seems to have made the 
Muhammadans more apprehensive and critical. At prayer 
time most Muhammadans join in congregation in mosques 
which afford a great facility for approaching the public of 
their community. Many Muhammadan leaders have not 
been slow to utilise this agency for their purposes. The 
Mollas and Maulvis naturally occupy a position of import- 
ance in the mosques and some Muhammadan leaders find 
it convenient to employ them for propaganda purposes. 
Generally speaking, the Mollas and Maulvis are narrow 
and bigoted in their outlook. They look upon the Hindus 
as unbelievers and their attitude towards them is often 
unsatisfactory. Their influence is an important factor in 
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increasing the cleavage which already exists in a marked 
degree in many places. 

It is not the object of this little book to enter into con- 

stitutional questions. It is rather its object to place facts 
about Indian problems in their true perspective. No con- 
stitution can be really expected to work if facts are ignored. 
It is an admitted fact that we cannot expect a rapid 
improvement in the working of any constitution, unless 
there be more of good-will, of understanding and of a 
common spirit of citizenship between the two communities. 
From that point of view, I desire to stress the point that 
common citizenship can only be attained if both the com- 
munities try to do justice to each other and if by their joint 
action the educational and economic backwardness of the 
Muhammadans be more rapidly removed. 

I have mentioned in an earlier part of this chapter sug. 
that the economic and educational problems amongst the ae 
Muhammadans require serious attention. I, therefore, sug- Provision 
gest that statutory provision for funds should be made for Mubem- 
the educational improvement of all communities which are educational 
backward in education and economic position. Such pro-“"""" 
vision should, therefore, be made for the Muhammadan 
community as also for the backward classes of the Hindu 
community. If this be done, it is likely that these com- 
munities will make a more rapid advance in their edu- 
cational and economic strength and the problem of national 
advance for India as a whole will become easier of solution. 

I have already mentioned that one of the great problems 
of the Muhammadan community is the improvement of 
their economic condition. This is a problem of the Muham- 
madans in common with the poorer section of other com- False 
munities. There is nothing particularly communal about 7m" 
this problem, but unfortunately in dealing with this problem 
a communal issue is sometimes raised. The same remark 
applies with regard to the educational backwardness of the 
Muhammadans. Barring the questions of medium of 
instruction and religious instruction this also is a problem 
which the Muhammadans have to face in common with 
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other classes that are educationally backward, for example, 
the backward classes amongst the Hindus. Here too some- 
times the communal issue is raised because of the existence 
of communal! electorates and water-tight compartments 
amongst the voters. I venture to suggest that both these 
and other similar problems would have received a better 
treatment if the separate communal electorates could have 
been changed with due regard to the apprehensions of 
the Muhammadan community. 


Both amongst the Hindus and Muhammadans there are 
certain leaders with a narrow and communal outlook. 
These leaders try to improve their own political importance 
by appealing to the narrow side of the communal question. 
With a limited outlook some of the Hindu leaders of this 
type appeal to communal sentiments and to the desire to 
continue to take advantage over the Muhammadans. So 
again some of the Muhammadan leaders with a similar 
narrow outlook often take up not only a communal line but 
preach the doctrine that if the Muhammadans could bring 
themselves to the level of the Hindus then the whole 
problem will be solved for the Muhammadans. Some of 
them do not even hesitate to show their ill will and venom 
towards their respective sister communities. This type, in 
my humble opinion, is the direct result of communal elec- 
torate and its existence is a positive source of danger not 
only to the two communities but to the public as a whole. 


I shall next quote certain figures relating to the distri- 
bution of the Muhammadan population of the different 
provinces :— 


Madras .. 67 Burma w §=8.8 
Bombay .. 19.6 Bihar & Orissa ... 10.9 
Bengal .. 540 Central Provinces 4.1 
United Provinces... 14.3 Assam ww 29.1 
Punjab .. 558 BritishIndia ... 241 


It will appear from these figures that the Muham- 
madans are in a majority in the two provinces of the Punjab 
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and Bengal. The solution of the Hindu-Muhammadan 
problem in the provinces where the Muhammadans are in 
a minority has to be approached on lines different from any 
that might be found suitable for these two provinces where 
they are ina majority. In another chapter, I shall deal with 
rural uplift and the improvement of the poorer classes. If 
these problems are grappled with in a broad and statesman- 
like spirit, many of the difficulties of the Hindu-Muham- 
madan question will become less acute. The ideal of common 
citizenship in a common country is essential for national 
progress. If both the communities approach the problems 
from this ideal, pay more attention to the uplift of the 
citizens residing in their common motherland and less to 
the communities separately, the basis for joint action will 
be rapidly discovered and this will resull in the steady 
slackening of the communal tension. The ideal of a common 
citizenship should be based on fair-play and justice and any 
deviation will retard progress. 

In approaching the Muhammadan problem, we should 
keep before us two fundamental points—the ideal of com- 
mon citizenship based on fair-play and justice and the appre- 
hension on the part of an important section of the Muham- 
madans that unless their interests are specially safeguarded 
they may not get justice and fair-play in a system of res- 
ponsible Government and their elected representatives may 
be in a hopeless minority. 

A short historical retrospect of the problem may be Muham- 
useful. In 1906 a Muhammadan deputation led by H. H. ™*"... 
the Aga Khan waited on Lord Minto in order to put forward one" nae 
the views of the Muhammadan community. Lord Minto in 7 thse 
his reply practically accepted the claim advanced by the © 
Muhammadans. Accordingly after the Act of 1909 was 
passed, certain regulations made thereunder provided for 
Muhammadan representation. Under these regulations the 
Muhammadans got special electorates in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as also in all provinces excepting the Punjab 
where special protection was not considered necessary and 
Burma where the Legislative Council at that time was 


mostly nominated. The separate representation obtained 
by Muhammadans in the Imperial Legislative Council 
covered 5 seats, one for each of three Presidencies, 1 for the 
United Provinces, 1 for Bihar and Orissa. In the provincial 
Councils, the Muhammadans obtained 4 seats each in 
Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces and 2 each 
in Madras and Assam. In Bengal they got 5 seats in a 
House of 50 containing an elected element of 27. The deci- 
sion made under the Regulations following the Act of 1909 
does not seem to have dissatisfied the Muhammadans, at any 
rate it does not appear that any serious protest was made by 
any influential section of that community. On the other 
hand, they seemed to have been quite satisfied with what 
they got. This decision to allow special communal elec- 
iorates was made by the British authorities ; and was not 
based on any agreement between the Muhammadans and 
the non-Muhammadans. An agreement was for the first 
time arrived at in what was known as the Lucknow pact 
and the electoral regulations which followed the Act of 1919 
were practically based on the Lucknow pact. Since then, 
the question has been fully debated and re-agitated but un- 
fortunately the two great communities have not been able 
to come to any agreed decision. On the other hand, both 
communities have expressed in no unequivocal terms their 
dissatisfaction with the decision embodied in the Lucknow 
pact. 

If we want to further the commendable ideal of a 
common citizenship based on fair-play and justice, it is 
eminently desirable that both the communities should 
approach the problem in a spirit of compromise and good- 
will and, after taking due note of the views of each other, 
come to an agreed decision. If an agreed decision is arrived 
at, well and good. If not, what isto happen? The interest 
of India as a whole is greater than the interest of either com- 
munity, and the question has to be decided on the basis of 
the interest of India as a whole. The existence of a spirit of 
cleavage resulting in two armed camps amongst the two 
great communities will be a source of great danger to both 


the communities, to maintenance of law and order, to the 
claim of impartiality of the British officers as also to India 

as a whole. The danger of physical conflicts and of open 
breaches of law are likely to be greater in provinces like the 
Punjab and Bengal, where both the communities are 
numerically strong, than in a province like, say, the Central 
Provinces or Behar and Orissa where the numerical strength 

of the Muhammadan community is small. But apart from 

the danger of the breaches of law and of physical conflicts, 

if there be coercion of the minority by the majority, then 

the minority will feel helpless. Such a feeling will not only 
militate against the ideal of attainment of common citizen- 

ship but the oppressed minority will lose faith in constitu- 
tional methods and will increasingly adopt direct methods. 

In the provinces where the Muhammadans form a small A sug- 

minority, the solution, if any, should obviously be on lines eri 
different from those where they are in a majority. The ™thed of 


counting 
idea of common citizenship with justice and fair-play yotesin 


connotes that the majority should not oppress the minority. cae 
To ensure justice and fair-play, to help in progress towards pet 
attainment of the ideal of common citizenship, it is neces- “*” 
sary that in elections candidates should have to approach 
voters of both the communities. Is any solution possible 

by which, while ensuring the idea of the candidates appeal- 

ing to voters of both the communities, the apprehension of 
oppression can be removed? As I have said more than 

once it is not the object of this little book to make any 
detailed suggestion about constitution and franchise ; it 1s, 
however, pre-eminently the object of this book to present 

true pictures of actual conditions and to make such sugges- 

tions of a general nature even with regard to constitution, 

rules of franchise and electorates as will help in the passing 

of a constitution under which ordered progress can be ensur- 

ed. From that point of view I desire to throw out a sugges- 

tion for the consideration of the leaders of both the commu- 
nities. Asin 7 out of the 9 provinces the Muhammadans are 

in a minority, I would confine my suggestion to these pro- 
vinces. Once the question can be satisfactorily settled in 
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the 7 minority provinces, it will be less difficult to settle 
it in the remaining two provinces where the Muham- 
madans are in a majority and the non-Muhammadans 
also account for a considerable number. One of the appre- 
hensions of the Muhammadan deputation before Lord Minto 
was that “with joint electoral bodies only Muhammadans 
sympathetic towards Hindus would ever be elected”. 
Wherever acrimony and bitterness exist between the two 
communities and the Muhammadans are in a minority one 
cannot say that this apprehension is wholly groundless. At 
the same‘time, if the two communities are separated in 
water-tight compartments, the ideal of common citizenship 
will never grow. Cleavage will increase, bitterness will 
deepen. In order to minimise this apprehension, I suggest 
that in provinces where the Muhammadans are in a 
minority there should be joint electorates with reservation 
of seats for each community. This suggestion has been put 
forward by the Hindus and rejected by a large section of 
the Muhammadans. I have however a further suggestion 
to make for the consideration of both the communities. My 
suggestion is that in a particular election the number of 
votes cast by the voters of the majority community, say, the 
Hindu voters, will be reduced by a certain percentage both 
with regard to the Muhammadan and the Hindu candidates 
and the number of votes cast by the minority community, 
say, by the Muhammadan voters, will be increased by a 
certain percentage with regard to both the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan candidates. The actual reduction or increase 
will depend upon the numerical or voting strength of 
the community in a province. After the provincial 
distribution has been settled, allocation as between different 
electorates can be determined. When the broad principle 
has been laid down province by province, it will be the busi- 
ness of a suitable franchise committee to work more detailed 
principles applicable to the different electorates. Suppos- 
ing, in an electorate where the Hindus are in a majority, 
5,000 Hindu voters record their votes, some in favour of the 
Hindu candidate and some in favour of the Muhammadan 
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candidate and in the same electorate, 1,000 Muhammadan 
voters record their votes some in favour of the Hindu candi- 
date and others in favour of the Muhammadan candidate 
at the time of the actual counting for the purpose of 
announcing the result the Hindu votes may be reduced by, 
say, one-third and each Muhammadan vote may be taken 
to count, say, two. The result of such an arrangement will 
be that between the 2 or 8 rival Hindu candidates, each one 
of these candidates will pay a good deal of attention to the 
Muhammadan voters and will try to understand their view- 
point. Similarly as between two or three rival Muham- 
madan candidates each of them will not only pay good deal 
of attention to the voters of their own community (as each 
vote will count as 2) but they will also pay great attention 
to the Hindu voters whose votes although artificially 
reduced will yet be important because of their numerical 
strength. What I am aiming at is that the candidate of a 
particular community will have to approach the voters not 
only of his own community but of the other community and 
thereby the beginnings of an ideal of common citizenship 
will be laid. At the same time, as the Muhammadan voters 
will be able to affect the elections of the Hindus by the 
weightage in favour of the minority community it will be 
difficult for the Hindus to ignore the Muhammadan senti- 
ment and view-points and vice versa. This suggestion will 
operate merely as a transitional arrangement for, say, the 
first 15 or 20 years. Ihave attempted to lay down the broad 
outlines of my ideas. If the outlines prove to be worthy of 
serious consideration then I have no doubt the details will 
be worked out. 

I may examine the question further by comparing the Dis. 
advantage and the disadvantage of the existing arrange- ofthe 
ment. Take a province like Madras, Central Provinces or Svan 
Bihar and Orissa where, under the Lucknow pact or the mest. 
present percentage in the local council, the Muhammadans 
are in a comparatively small minority. For the purpose of 
effective voting in the legislature they still remain a 
minority. Being returned by separate electorates, they 
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have no power to influence in any way the non-Muham- 
madan majority. But according to the scheme suggested 
they will have some power and in some cases perhaps 
effective power in influencing the view-point of the Hindu 
majority. If under the present conditions the Muham- 
madans have to depend on another safeguard such as veto 
or what was suggested in the Lucknow pact, namely, insis- 
tence on the vote of three-fourths of the members of a parti- 
cular community or some such device, there will be no 
objection to have a similar device, as a further safeguard 
according to my scheme. But the question of safeguards 
may be dealt with quite separately. On the whole, I 
venture to submit that according to my scheme both the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans will be in a better position 
not only with regard to problems which are of common 
interest to both the communities but with regard to prob- 
lems which are of particular interest to one of the commu- 
nities only. Furthermore, the risk of physical conflicts and 
the increase of cleavage between the two communities 
will be largely minimised. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE NON-OFFICIAL BRITISH AND INDIAN 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 


The number of non-official Britishers in India is over 
21,000, a figure that has been recently confirmed by the Businew- 
Simon Commission. They are roughly divisible into two and mis- 
classes—businessmen and missionaries. The missionaries *°""* 
are comparatively few. There is very little bitterness 
between them and the Indians among whom they work. 

On the other hand, there are, in most cases, cordial relations. 
Generally speaking, even Indian extremists appreciate the 
good work done by many missionaries. The British 
businessmen form the larger class and attract a certain 
amount of hostility ; but in my opinion the problem of a 

just and proper adjustment between their vested interests 

and the material interests of Indians as citizens of their 

own country should not be a difficult one. On this depends 
largely the future well-being of India and England. In this British 
chapter, I propose merely to draw attention to the supreme ena 
importance of this question, reserving fuller discussion for 
another. 

From the figure I have given, it will appear that 
a comparatively small number of Britishers occupy a 
predominant position in the business world of India. 
These, however, have vast interests in the great import and 
export trade of India which is, in fact, practically under 
their control. They also control shipping—foreign, coastal 
and inland. Their position in the Indian banking world is 
supreme and predominant. Practically all the exchange 
banks are under their control. They are also the con- 
trolling authority of important organised industries like 
jute, a large section of the tea and coal industries, the 
woollen and cotton mills of Upper India, the rubber 
plantation and the oil industry of Burma. In short, their 
vested interests in India are very large. 
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In pre-Reform days, the British non-officials in India 
were content to leave their political and economic interests 
in the hands of British officials, who controlled the provin- 
cial governments and the Central government; and even 
to-day many of them take their politics from the British 
officials. Since the Reforms, they have taken upon them- 
selves not only the task of looking after their vested 
interests in the different provincial legislative Councils 
and Central Legislature, but also the more difficult and 
exacting task of understanding Indian political problems. 

Position of Their business interests are so large, their number is 
Brust non <> small, the intricacies of Indian problems are so great 
before snd that Iam afraid they have taken far too heavy a burden 
Reforms. ypon themselves. This point will be more clear when it is 
remembered that their number was really determined by 
the strict necessities of their business interests in pre-Reform 
days when their political interests were looked after by 
British officials. It has been no easy task for the British 
non-officials to produce sufficient men of capacity who, 
over and above looking after their vast business interests, 
had to fill up the seats allotted to them in the municipal 
corporations of important port towns, in the port trusts 
and in the provincial and the Central legislatures. That 
they have tried their best to take an increasing interest 
in the public affairs under the new dispensation 
goes without saying. That their outlook has broadened 
because of contact with Indians in politics is also patent. 
If we compare the attitude which they displayed when 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report was under consideration 
with their recent treatment of constitutional problems, 
we must admit that their outlook has changed beyond 
recognition. Most British businessmen realise to-day 
that, under present conditions, it is necessary for them 
to take a wide and statesmanlike view of the problems 
affecting the future political development of India. The 
various representations and manifestos published by the 
British Chambers of Commerce show that they, at any 
rate, have a better appreciation of the present political 


situation in India than some of the retired Governors and 
officials who, from their distant home, have failed to keep 
pace with the rapid changes in Indian life and politics. But 
although the British businessmen have tried their best to 
shoulder the new responsibilities of public life in India, yet 
it is patent that, due mainly to the paucity of their numbers 
and the prior demand on their time of vast business 
interests, they have been seriously handicapped in the 
adequate discharge of their two-fold duty. There is 
another factor also. It is difficult for men belonging to Present 
another country whose youth and early middle age had ‘®t 
to be spent in specialising towards success in their own 
line, to study and understand the intricacies of Indian 
politics, particularly when they had to enter politics fairly 
late in life and in most cases without the necessary 
preliminary equipment. The fact that many of them have 
to retire soon after they have picked up a working 
knowledge of Indian politics and of legislatures and 
municipal corporations adds to the complexity of the 
situation. In their business life they, no doubt, came into 
contact with one section of Indians, namely, those engaged 
in internal trade. But most had little opportunities earlier 
in life of coming into contact with educated Indians, Hindus 
or Muhammadans, or with the leaders of social or political 
thought. That some of them have shaped as well as they 
have done in their new venture in Indian politics and in the 
legislatures, so late in life and with so little previous pre- 
paration redounds greatly to their credit. But if politics 
have proved to be strenuous from the point of view of the 
British businessmen to-day, they are likely to be far more 
so in the future. So far they have with difficulty found a 
limited number of men to enter legislatures and important 
local bodies, but henceforward they will have to produce 
more men to work not only in legislatures and local bodies 
but also on public platforms shoulder to shoulder with 
Indians. If the British businessmen look ahead, as I trust 
they will, they must turn to other sources as well to produce 
men who will specialise in larger numbers with proper 
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equipment in British Indian politics. I venture to think 
that they will be well-advised if they arrange to bring out to 
India some Englishmen, who have taken part in the public 
life of their own country, to supplement the activities of 
those British businessmen in India who can spare time 
for politics. The presence of such men in the public life 
of India will be a source of strength to the mere business- 
man. The money spent in securing the services of men of 
this type will be a good insurance for the protection of 
their business interests. They might also profitably take 
the assistance of some Indians whose business interests are 
identical with theirs. 

If India is to be a self-governing unit in the Common- 
wealth of nations, it is imperative that there should be a 
just and proper adjustment of British vested interests and of 
purely Indian economic interests. I cannot think of a self- 
governing India as a part of the British Commonwealth of 
nations, if there be bitterness and hatred between England, 
the head of that Confederacy and India, an important 
member. At the same time, it should be obvious that 
Indian interests must have a predominant place in a self- 
governing India. Unless there be a satisfactory reconcilia- 
tion of British vested interests with India’s natural desire 
to be mistress in her own house, it is idle to expect India 
to take her cherished place in the Empire. The problem 
before us is a vast and intricate one. The presence of some 
Britishers familiar with British public life to help in the 
political work affecting British vested interests is sure to 
prove advantageous. The assistance of Indians with 
insight into Indian politics in securing the mere business- 
man’s more extended participation in politics is bound to 
prove valuable. The co-operation of Indians and British 
with experience of public life in their home countries will, 
I am sure, prove beneficial. 

Excited by recent occurrences, a section of British non- 
officials, particularly in Calcutta, within the last few weeks 
openly rebelled against the organised British associations. 
Although for the sake of unity a patched up peace was 
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concluded between the two schools of thought among the 
British non-officials, yet there are distinct signs of cleavage. 
Generally speaking, the British non-officials, belonging as Recent 
they do to a dominant race, are naturally apt to place a On 't.. ial 
good deal of reliance upon physical force. Many of them, ;volt’: 
being engrossed in their own occupations, have not much inwardnew. 
time or opportunity to make themselves familiar with the 
sources of revenue of the Central and the provincial Govern- 
ments in India. Nor are they sufficiently conversant with 
the demands of Government expenditure even in normal 
times. Neither do they seem to be cognisant of the fact 
that willing co-operation between officials and the people 
has been the real basis of British Indian administration. 
Once that basis goes, the cost of administration is bound 
to increase enormously ; while, with political upheavals 
on a large scale and frequent conflicts, Government revenues 
inevitably diminish. They forget the results that are likely 
to follow from too much dependence on mere physical force. 
Those amongst them who have bestowed greater time and 
attention on the real nature of these financial, administra- 
tive and political consequences, have a better appreciation 
of the true position. Thus although this difference between 
the two sections is deplorable, it was perhaps inevitable. 

The section of the British non-officialy referred to are 
not the only people who retain a faith in physical force 
as the only solution of all evils resulting from Indian unrest. 
There are many others, Indians as well as British, including 
a section of officials, who retain a similar faith in the Dangers 
supreme importance of physical force as the final and ?{sfat* 
effective solution of all difficulties. It must be conceded Physic! 
that physical force has played and will always play an 
important part in maintaining the structure of society, but 
it ought to be patent to every thoughtful man that physical 
force cannot produce any results beyond its own circums- 
cribed limits. The danger is two fold. One is that which 
must arise from interference with the liberty of action of 
the individual. Such interference is, in many cases, due 
to coercion, partly physical and partly social, and the result 
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of coercion is often reinforced by a misguided appeal to 
false patriotism. The more serious and insidious danger 
arises from disruptive forces which tend to destroy the 
economic structure of society. As already mentioned, these 
political upheavals, accompanied as they often are by 
physical conflicts, introduce such a disturbing element into 
the normal life and activities of individuals, that the entire 
economic life of the people is shaken to its roots. Once this 
happens—it may be through the thoughtless action of a 
section of Indians—the consequences on the economic 
position of India would be disastrous, and those Britishers 
who have commercial and trading relations with India 
must necessarily suffer seriously. But apart from this 
common suffering, it saps the foundation of those resources 
on which Governments, anxious to maintain an ordered 
state of society, must always depend. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DANGER. 


There is very little danger of England losing India 
because of Civil Disobedience or Non-Co-operation. These 
widespread movements inevitably lead to lawlessness and 
physical conflicts. But even if quite a large number of 
people participate in them, the danger of England losing No danger 
India would still be negligible. Direct collision between of lo" 
an unarmed people and an organised Government, with a 
disciplined police force and a modern army to support 
it, can lead to only one result—the defeat of the unarmed 
people. There is, however, a real danger of a different 
character. 

The danger lies in the disruption of the structure of Real 
society, even though neither party intend such a result. disruption 
Movements like these seriously affect trade, commerce and ° 8! 
industry. They affect very prejudicially the income 
practically of all classes in India. Kveryone’s mind is 
unsettled and business under normal conditions becomes 
difficult. A rough calculation will show that even a day’s 
effective hartal (closing of business) in a big city like 
Calcutta or Bombay causes a loss of roughly 15 to 20 lakhs 
of rupees—a good portion of which is represented by loss 
of perishable articles like vegetables, milk and fish. This 
loss means that there is less money put in circulation, which 
hits hard individuals in various walks of life in addition 
to the petty traders who suffer the loss primarily. But the 
loss caused by hartals is the least part of it. Business 
unconnected with hartals or boycott of Manchester goods 
or salt or of exciseable articles also suffers very seriously. 

This may be due to a variety of causes, to the unsettled 
state of mind of traders and merchants who are distributors 
of wealth, the increased risks of distribution, the stiffening 
of the attitude of financiers, large and small, the anxiety 
arising out of the increasing difficulty of selling their 
10 
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commodity in abnormal times and similar factors. The 

fact, however, remains that whenever there are move- 

ments of this character on a large scale, the economic 
condition of individuals composing society becomes 

greatly disturbed. Observation and enquiry will justify 

Effect of, this conclusion. They will show that in many cases 
’ the raiyats get less for their produce, the income of trades- 

men, merchants and manufacturers becomes less, the 
collections of landlord’s rents fall, even the professional and 

other classes which have to depend on the prosperity of 

the community as a whole suffer. Receipts of Govern- 

ment dues are a good index of the general economic 
condition of the people. These are greatly affected even in 

ways absolutely unconnected with immediate objectives 

such as exciseable articles, Manchester goods and salt. The 

income of provincial Governments from receipts like judicial 

and non-judicial stamps and of the Central Government 

Lossof | from income-tax and customs duties (even other than duty 
Government 4 Manchester goods) is likely to fall seriously, when there 
are continued widespread movements like the Civil Dis- 
obedience or the Non-Co-operation Movement. The 

adverse economic effect tells seriously on the lives of 
innumerable people; for the Indian unrest is largely 

due to economic causes and it naturally increases with 

every serious strain on the structure of society. It must 

Adverse necessarily also react adversely on India’s foreign trade and 
force business. British and foreign merchants and traders also 
trade. suffer. Continuance of these movements, resulting in 
physical conflict, on a large scale, therefore, means a vital 

blow to the economic structure of society. Repetition of 

these movements makes the danger greater. They produce 

yet another effect on Government and the people. They 

mean not only the dwindling of Government receipts but 

also a great increase of Government expenditure. If con- 

tinued for a fairly long time, they must result in producing 

a different system of administration. I have quoted certain 

figures in Chapter III showing the strength of the Police 

Force. These figures go to show, how with a comparatively 
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small Police Force, law and order is maintained in normal 

times on the basis of either active co-operation or the passive 
acquiescence of the people. If these movements go on the 

Police expenditure will have to be increased twice or thrice Necessary 
the present scale and it may not suffice even then. Further, 7", 
as the Marquis of Zetland (who is better known in Bengal ¢xPe- 

as Lord Ronaldshay) has pointed out in a recent speech at __ 
the Calcutta Dinner in London, the Army expenditure will 

have to be doubled or quadrupled and martial law pro- 
claimed, if they are persisted in and have to be firmly 
handled. And continued firm handling will inevitably 

mean a system of administration quite different from what 

obtains now. Under the system that will probably be 
necessary, economic conditions will be very seriously 
affected. It will also mean much greater cleavage between Greater 
England and India with injury to both. British India is fetv* 
what it is to-day because of the co-operation and common Frgland — 
efforts of British and Indian. 1 shudder to think of the 
consequences if that basis of joint endeavour ceases to exist. 
It may ultimately mean not only that the structure of 
society in India will be severely strained, but that the trade 
and commerce of every nation that has business relations 
with India will also be considerably damaged. As two- 
thirds of India’s import trade is with England, next to : 
India, England will suffer the most. 

Of course, many leaders of that school of thought 
which, by its deliberate action, intends to create unrest and 
physical conflicts with the authorities do not really desire 
that the economic structure of the society of their own 
countrymen should be severely injured. There is, how- 
ever, a section which hold the view that unless the 
existing structure is totally destroyed, there is no hope 
for the country. The former only intend that British 
trade and British business in India should be hurt. 
They, however, miss the reaction of the movement on 
their own countrymen. But this is not the first time 
in the history of the world, when the effect of a certain 
line of action has proved to be absolutely contrary to 
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the original intention of those who initiated it. This 
is not the first time in the history of the world, when it has 
been found easy to raise forces, but difficult to quell them. 
Nor is this the first time in the history of the world when 
the lack of a wide outlook has produced disastrous con- 
sequences on the welfare of a country. The real danger to 
India and England, therefore, lies in the inevitable dis- 
ruption of the structure of Indian society through the root 
causes of these destructive movements not being removed. 
Statesmanship demands that those who are inspired 
by the ideal of a better world through peaceful persuasion 
and evolution should not lose their heads but proceed with 
determination to enable India to realise her ambition. But, 
first, a way out of the maze must be found. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE IDEAL OF CITIZENSHIP IN INDIA. 


A democratic constitution must be based on the 
patriotism of citizens. The ideal of citizenship, therefore, 
is a very important factor in the evolution of democratic 
institutions. In India the ideal of citizenship should be one Importance 
that would be acceptable to all communities and interests, ° *¢" 
In the beginning, such an ideal can only serve as a goal ; st. 
and there may be, and indeed, it is extremely likely that 
there would be many obstacles to overcome. But a clear 
conception of a form of citizenship suited to the various 
communities and interests is a great necessity. 

Should the ideal of Indian citizenship be racial and 
territorial patriotism or something else, better suited to 
Indian conditions? The ideal of citizenship in most 
European countries is racial and territorial patriotism. should 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and most other Tst!sn4 
European countries are divided into territories, mainly petriotom 
inhabited by one race or, at any rate, by races linguistically, ideal? 
ethnologically and socially similar. The ideal of racial and 
territorial patriotism is, therefore, very natural in these 
countries. India draws her political inspiration from 
Europe and particularly from Great Britain. It has, there- 
fore, been natural for India to have accepted the ideal of British 
racial and territorial nationalism as the basis of her real 
patriotism and to have tried to reach it in the shortest {nds 
possible time. It would be equally natural for England 
to proceed with the idea that India’s basis of nationalism 
should be similar to hers, viz., racial and territorial 
patriotism. The acceptance of racial and territorial 
nationalism for India has involved, on the British side, the 
implication that the British would have to leave India as 
soon as India became fit for Responsible Self-Government. 

On the Indian side, too, it meant that in a self-governing 
India, the British could have no place as citizens and would 
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have to depend for the protection of her vast vested interests 
merely on the sense of justice and fair-play in the Indian 
Ministers. This ideal of citizenship tacitly accepted on both 
sides has added to the difficulties of the situation. For one 
thing, it has been responsible for a good deal of mental 
reservation in Indians and Britishers of influence. 

The question that I should like to suggest for consi- 
deration is, whether racial and territorial patriotism is the 
only form of nationalism, and if not, whether some other 
form of patriotism is not better suited to Indian conditions. 
If we look round, we find that there is, at any rate, one great 
and powerful country, where the ideal is not racial and 
territorial patriotism, but a territorial nationalism, based on 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, with equal 
opportunities to every citizen and favour to none. I refer 
to the United States of America. A great many citizens of 
the United States do not belong to the same race. In that 
great country, any white man from Europe who desires to 
settle down as a citizen is accepted under certain conditions. 
So long as a citizen agrees to bear the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, there is no racial bar to his becoming 
and remaining a citizen of that country. There the Czech, 
the Slav, the Russian Jew, the Italian, the German, in fact 
any one belonging to any of the races and territories of 
Europe can be adopted as an American citizen, although 
he does not necessarily belong to or even speak the language 
of the basic Anglo-Saxon race which founded the United 
States. An ideal of territorial patriotism divorced from 
racial unity, based on the burdens and responsibilities of 
citizenship is, therefore, in actual operation in the United 
States of America. I would readily admit that, in many 
respects, conditions in India differ materially from those 
of the United States. But there are important similarities 
also.. The conditions in India are such that we are likely 
to do better if we accept as the basis of our citizenship not 
racial patriotism, but territorial patriotism based on the 
burdens and responsibilities of citizenship. Such an ideal 
will make the adjustment of the difficult communal 
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questions of India easier. And it will prove to be of great 
help in absorbing citizens in various stages of civilization 
and development such as we have in India. Once accepted, Suggested 
it will materially lessen the difficulties arising out of British icenonete 
vested interests. With such an ideal before us, it may be ‘ Britis 
possible, under certain conditions, to accept the British in interes 
India as citizens of India. This may be possible, if the 
British citizen and the Indian citizen can develop a common 
ideal of territorial patriotism to India in order to work for 
the evoluton of Responsible Self-Government in India. So 
far as the Hindus and the Muhammadans, the higher classes 
and the backward classes are concerned, there is the 
common factor of residence in the same country, but most Also to the 
Britishers may not submit to the test of exclusive and aa 
permanent residence in India. There are likely to be a con- "1" 
siderable number of Britishers in India who will have to look 
after their vast vested interests in India, and who may not 
be willing to give up permanently their home in the British 
Isles. But I trust that there will yet be many who will not 
object to the retention of a permanent residence, place of 
business and domicile in India, provided they can go to 
England for education in early youth and retire to their 
British home after their life’s work has been finished in 
India. According to the present accepted opinion of Suggested 
domicile, if there is animus revertendi, domicile cannot be rules of 
acquired in another country. But we may have our special 7"? 
rules of citizenship for the British in India, based on regu- British 
lations in regard to residence and business. 

I intend that a number of Britishers in India while 
retaining their British citizenship will also acquire an 
Indian citizenship. This can only be brought about by 
special legislation ; and it is also necessary that there should 
be a statutory provision to the effect that no business dis- 
crimination should be allowed between Indian citizens, be 
they of Indian origin or British. The British citizen who 
will acquire an Indian domicile will, therefore, be reason- 
ably free from any risk of racial discrimination in business. 
While the British citizen, who is either a casual visitor to 
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India or fails, through negligence or unwillingness, to 
acquire an Indian domicile, will not have the benefit of 
exemption from legislative enactments in which a racial 
bar is set up, the one who acquires an Indian domicile will 
suffer from no such disability. But the acceptance of an 
Indian domicile would necessarily involve certain definite 
obligations. The British Indian citizen should, in my 
opinion, be liable to pay death duties to the Indian 
exchequer, whether he dies in England or in India. But it 
will not be fair to make him pay his death duties twice over, 
that is, both in India and in England. There should, there- 
fore, be statutory provision by the British Parliament that 
those Britishers who acquire an Indian domicile, for pur- 
poses of business or residence, should be either wholly or 
partially exempted—I would prefer complete exemption— 
from British Death Duties with regard to all but immove- 
able property situated in Great Britain. This suggestion 
does not perhaps imply a violent departure from well- 
accepted principles as to the levy of death duties and other 
similar duties. I believe, according to English law, death 
duty, legacy duty, and succession duty on moveable pro- 
perty is payable to the country of dimicile. No doubt 
duties on immoveable properties are payable in the country 
where they are situated. The death duty on such pro- 
perties, will, therefore, be payable to the exchequer of 
the country where the property is situated. One criticism 
against the British in India is that they retire to 
their own country after amassing fortunes in India. 
The arrangement I am proposing will remove a fruitful 
source of bitterness. If the death duty of these British 
Indian citizens be payable to the Indian exchequer, India 
will increasingly participate in the wealth acquired by 
their industry and enterprise. This will mean acceptance 
of a larger burden of citizenship by the British Indian 
citizens. I have suggested that only those British citizens 
who agree to be Indian citizens as well, should have rights 
of franchise and protection from racial discrimination in 
trade, commerce and business. Others will not enjoy the 
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same protection or privilege. The question of the payment 
of income-tax twice over may also be considered in this con- 
nection. I feel sure that my ideas on this subject, if further 
pursued, would not be detrimental to the self-interest of 
the British Indian citizens, for it is well-known that the 
scale of death duties (of course, in India, strictly speaking, 
there is no death duty, but a duty that has to be paid for 
obtaining Probate or letters of administration) and income- 
tax in their home country are much higher than those that 
obtain in India, at the present moment, or are likely to 
obtain for a considerable time to come. The acceptance of 
my suggestion may slightly affect the immediate interests 
of the British exchequer, but if the implications are care- 
fully examined, I venture to think that the improvement 
of British trade interests with India and the resulting effect 
on the unemployment problem in Britain will more than 
outweigh the comparatively small and immediate sacrifice 
which the British exchequer is called upon to accept. 

It is true that the idea of double domicile that I am 
suggesting is somewhat novel. But this is exactly why I 
have suggested a statutory provision. And, besides, there 
is an interesting Indian precedent on analogous lines. So 
long as India was governed by the East India Company, it 
was decided in a series of cases that persons who were in the 
service of it acquired an Indian domicile and lost their 
British domicile. This Indian domicile was technically 
termed and treated as “Anglo-Indian Domicile”. This 
“Anglo-Indian Domicile” was in general retained, after a 
person returned to Europe, only so long as he continued 
in the service of the Company and was liable to be called 
back to India. But such continuance was not absolutely 
incompatible with the acquisition or resumption of another 
domicile, viz., British. The rules as to an Anglo-Indian 
domicile did not, however, apply either to persons residing 
in India for the sake of business, or to persons who were 
stationed in India in the service of the Crown, instead of 
that of the East India Company. It is true that, at the 
time when the cases of Anglo-Indian domicile were decided, 
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the Government of East India Company was, in a large 
degree if not wholly, a separate and independent Company, 
foreign to the Government of England. The Company was 
supposed to have derived its territories by grants from the 
Mogul Emperor and therefore its territories were considered 
to be under foreign domination. This argument however 
could hardly bear close examination for as against this 
argument, it could be pointed out that the East India Com- 
jany derived its constitution from statutes of the British 
Parliament, just as the self-governing Dominions derived 
their constitutions from the statutes of that Parliament. 
After the Government of India Act of 1858 was passed, this 
anomaly ceased as India came to be governed directly by 
the Crown. My suggestion, I realize, would mean a depar- 
ture from current practice, yet a closer examination of the 
actual conditions will show that a departure would be 
justified. In the first place, the general position in India 
is so different from the rest of the world. Then, again, on 
account of the climate and other causes it is not possible 
to expect that the majority of the Britishers who reside in 
India for the best part of their lives will settle in India. In 
this respect, the positoin of the self-governing Dominions 
like Australia or Canada is very different ; we find that 
Britishers can and do readily settle in those countries. We 
do not find in these Dominions, as we do in India, that a 
large number of Britishers during merely the active part 
of their lives engage themselves in a number of most 
important business enterprises and after acquiring wealth 
thereby return to their home country with the wealth. The 
main justification for my suggestion is that the necessity 
of a better understanding between England and India and 
the protection of the vast British vested interests in India 
require some such solution as I have indicated. 

After all, as I have mentioned elsewhere, there are 
only about 19,000 non-official Britishers in this country 
to look after the British vested interests. If some arrange- 
ment on the lines indicated above can be adopted, it 
may mean that a considerable number of Britishers will 


have a hereditary connection with India through trade, 
commerce, business and service. Indeed, even at the 
present moment, I believe there are quite a large number 
of British families which have such kind of connection with 
India. Many members of these families merely go to 


England for purposes of education or for retirement. If teal, a 


the ideal of territorial citizenship can be accepted in this eg eins 


modified form, the future Ministers of a self-governing India Briti. 
will have to be responsible to the composite citizenship of 
India—Hindus, Muhammadans and British. Such a plan 
will mean fewer difficulties in the adjustment of vested 
interests, and such an ideal of citizenship will be of immense 
helpfulness in dealing with the communal problems as well. 


The law of Domicile in British India has been con- How the 


veniently summarised in sections 4 to 19 of the Indian British can 


Succession Act (Act XXXIX of 1925). present 


Domicile 
Section 10 enacts ‘“‘A man acquires a new domicile by taking up his in India. 
fixed habitation in a country which is not that of his domicile of origin”. 
(Explanation—A man is not to be deemed to have taken up his fixed 
habitation in British India merely by reason of his residing there in His 
Majesty’s civil or military service, or in the exercise of any profession or 
calling.) 


If the “explanation” to section 10 be deleted then many 
of the Britishers who come to reside in India for many 
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As to expression “‘Anglo-Indian domicile,” see judgment of Cranworth, Ch., 
Moorhouse v. Lord, 1868, 82 L.J. (Ch.) (H.L.) 205, 298. Compare in re Tootal’s 
Trusts, 1883, 28 Ch. D. 582 (which shows that there cannot be an Anglo-Chinese 
domicile), and Abd-ul-Messiah v. Farra, 1888, 18 App. Cas. 481. 

Attorney-General v. Pottinger, 1861, 80 L.J. (Ex.) 284. Jopp v. Wood, 1865, 
4 DeG. J. & S. 616; 34 L.J. ch.) 212. Attorney-General v. Napier, 1851, 6. Ex, 
217; 20 LJ. (Ex.) 178. 
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years of their lives would acquire an Indian domicile. The 
best and the simplest way will be to have a statutory 
provision by which the Britisher who comes to reside in 
India for purposes of service or for exercising of any pro- 
fessional calling should have an Indian domicile. In that 
case according to the generally accepted law on the subject 
even if he dies in England without changing his domicile 
his moveable property would be liable to death duty or 
succession duty in India. If this be not acceptable then I 
suggest that a citizen of Great Britain while retaining his 
British domicile should, by a statutory provision of the 
British Parliament, acquire also an Indian domicile and 
that he would be liable to death duty or succession duty 
with regard to all his property, other than immoveable 
property in Great Britain, whether he dies in England or in 
India. The last mentioned suggestion will no doubt 
introduce an element of anomaly and will be somewhat 
novel in character, but the problems of India are unique, 
and as already pointed out, the contro) of vested interests 
in India by a limited number of Britishers, who reside in 
India during the best part of their lives and then go away 
to their home country with the wealth they have acquired, 
is also a unique position whose parallel we do not find either 
in the other countries of the world or even in the British 
Dominions. My principal point is that India should have 
some benefit out of the wealth acquired in India by British 
enterprise and if that benefit be granted to India and if the 
British, who acquire the wealth by their enterprise in India, 
agree to the granting of the benefit, then the bitterness of 
the racial position will be considerably minimised. As a 
quid pro quo those Britishers who acquire an Indian 
domicile either a sole domicile or an additional domicile will 
be protected from discriminatory legislation. The result 
of such an arrangement will be that there will be a number 
of persons who will be the custodians of British capital in 
India and who will be protected from any legislation savour- 
ing of racial discrimination, but those who do not take 
advantage of the law of domicile in British India will not be 
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so protected. It may be further enacted that the sole 
domicile or the additional domicile may be acquired by 
residence for a definite period and a declaration in writing 
intimating his desire to acquire such a domicile. The law 
on the subject has been embodied in section 11 of the Indian 
Succession Act which says that anyone who has been 
resident in British India for one year may by making a 
declaration in writing acquire an Indian domicile. In an 
appendix to the All Parties Conference (known as the 
Nehru) Report in the definition of the word ‘citizen’ the 
following clause was recommended by the enlarged com- 
mittee to be added by the Convention, namely, “or who 
being a subject of the Crown carries on business or resides in 
the territories of the Commonwealth.” This suggestion of 
mine is, therefore, likely to be acceptable to a large section 
of Indian nationalists. 

In this connection I would draw attention to an import- 
ant matter. In statutes as well as in Government Rules 
and Circulars the words “European” and “Asiatic” are in Use of the 
frequent use. The use of these words is based on ideas ‘furopean’ 
somewhat antagonistic to the growth of the idea of India’s 2%. ..,, 
affiliation as an integral part of the British Empire. India ¢epre- 
may agree to certain advantages being given to the British, Te 
but it is not right to expect that she would give the same 
advantages to the European. The use of these two words 
also contains a suggestion of superiority and inferiority 
which is galling to India’s self-respect. I suggest therefore 
that the use of the words “European” and “Asiatic” should 
be dropped and the words “British” and “Indian” should be 
used. Further it may be added that privileges and advant- 
ages that may be secured should be limited to the British 
and not to the European as such. 


CHAPTER IX. 


INDIA AND THE SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The declaration of August, 1917, has promised to India 
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Empire. The Dominions of Australia, Canada and South 
Africa are enjoying self-government as an integral part 
of the British Empire. They enjoy what is commonly 
known as Dominion Status. The demand of an active 
and politically important section of the Indian nationalists 
is the immediate grant of Dominion Status to India. 
If Dominion Status could be immediately granted to 
India with safety to her social and economic structure 
Indian unrest would diminish. A clear analysis of the 
whole position is, therefore, of supreme importance. I 
begin by comparing some of the important factors and con- 
ditions prevailing in the self-governing dominions with 
those in India. 

The people of Australia are of the same race and stock 
as the British. It is a vast and undeveloped country. In 
Canada a large percentage of the people are also of the same 
stock and race as the British. There are no doubt the 
French Canadians but even the French Canadians are of 
European origin and had been settled in Canada for 
a long time. Canada also is a vast and undeveloped 
country. The predominant races in South Africa no doubt 
are not British, but Boer. The Boer population is not of 
the same race as British, but it is of the common 
European stock. South Africa too is a vast and 
undeveloped country. If we turn our attention to 
India we find that by race, outlook on life and ideals of 
civilisation India is very different from Great Britain. Then 
again within India itself there are the two great com- 
munities—Hindus and Muhammadans. But apart from 
these two, there are other important communities. The 
people inhabiting different portions of India are to some 
extent even racially, linguistically and ethnologically 
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different from each other. There are also people who are 
in different stages of civilisation and progress, Although 
there is a common Indian aspect between these two 
communities and the inhabitants of India generally yet 
there are many points of difference and divergence. India 
is thickly populated and although it is a vast country 
its problem of population unlike that in Australia, Canada 
and South Africa is an acute one. The future position of 
India, therefore, as a self-governing unit has to be examined 
from a standpoint different from those of Australia, Canada 
and South Africa. I venture to think that it will be a mis- 
take if we do not take into consideration the differences in 
race, in outlook on life, in civilisation, the past history of 
India and her traditions in evolving our ideals of a future 
self-governing India as an important unit of the British 
Empire. These racial and other differences make it import- 
ant to consider what line of adjustment is necessary for the 
realisation of the promise of 1917. The races being different 
the racial sentiment must ever remain an important factor 
in the evolution of the future political progress of the 
country. The outlook on life and civilisation being different 
the analogy between the self-governing colonies must 
cease to operate so far as these aspects of the question 
are concerned. Giving my best consideration to the 
problem, I have to come to the conclusion that one import- 
ant line of adjustment should be of the wider self-interest Adjust- 
of the two races—the political self-interest and the economic me 
self-interest. The problems affecting the economic self- setae 
interest require separate examination, and I shall deal with *!ution. 
them elsewhere. 

One predominant point of difference between these self- 
governing Dominions and India is the presence of the racial 
issue in the latter. This issue is practically non-existent in 
the former. Intimately mixed up with the racial issue are 
the vast vested interests of the British in India. I have in 
a previous chapter pointed out that the British practically 
control the great import and export trade in India. They 
also control shipping—foreign, coastal and inland—bank- 
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ing, organised industries like jute, a large section of coal 
industries, the tea and the wool industry of Upper India, 
the rubber plantation and the oil industry in Burma. All 
these interests are controlled by less than 20,000 British 
citizens who, on account of climatic and other reasons, do 
not settle in India, The wealth acquired by their enterprise 
in India, they in most cases, take with them to spend in 
their home country after retirement. This has been a 
fruitful source of criticism amongst the Indian nationalists. 
Another striking point of difference between these self- 
governing Dominions and India is that a very large number 
of the superior officers in the various civil services, the army 
and the railway are British who are recruited and con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State for India and who retire 
after completion of their service to their home country. In 
the Dominions the position with regard to similar services 
is quite different. It must be admitted in justice and fair- 
ness, however, that many of the British officers give India a 
full value in return. 

Another and perhaps most striking difference is the 
army problem. The following table quoted from the 
Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (page 98, 
vol. I) would show at a glance the comparatively small 
army expenditure in these Dominions :— 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE—FINANCIAL YEAR 1927-28. 
(Pensions are not included). 


Figures in thousands of pounds. 
of 


Central ex- State of Net defence central 
penditure. provincial Total. expenditure. expendi- % of 
expenditure. ture. to 
£ £ £ £ % 
Australia «» 82,121 118,847 195,968 4,788 568 2.4 
Canada* «.- 65,700 81,800 97,000 2,785 42 2.9 
Irish Free State 381,487 bee 81,487 2,264¢ 7.2 7.2 
New Zealand ... 24,945 hes 24,945 969 389 89 
South Africa ... 22,841 10,685¢ 88,476 809 8.5 2.4 
*1926-27. T Gross. 
t Appropriations. 


. This Table may well be compared with the table at page 287, Vol. IT of the same 
eport. 


This table may well be compared with the following contrast 
abstract of another at page 287, Vol. II of the same pith the 
report :— sree 

Total Central income... ... 82.86 crores. 


Total net expenditure on defence... 52.10 ,, 


Or in other words over 68 per cent. of the total income 1s 
spent on army expenditure in India. One reason for this 
great difference in the army expenditure lies in the fact that 
India has a long and difficult frontier to defend. Another 
reason is that the army in India is officered by British 
officers and a large force of British troops is employed. As 
compared with the strength of the army in India, I may 
point out that in Australia the permanent force consists 
only of about 240 officers and 1,840 of other ranks and the 
citizen forces consist of over 45,000. In India the citizen 
force is yet neither large nor effective. In Canada the per- 
manent force consists of a permanent army of about 8,700 
and the non-permanent force of less than 20,000 officers and 
about 115,000 of other ranks. In South Africa the perma- 
nent force consists of 119 officers and 984 white and 6 native 
other ranks. The non-permanent force consists of the active 
citizen force, the citizen force reserve; the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, the National Reserve ; the Rifle Associa- 
tion and the Cadets. 

It will appear from these comparative figures that the India’s 
possible contribution in man power of any of these siti 
Dominions individually can never compare with that of cara 
India. This is a fact which should never be ignored. ay vat 

The position of the trading and commercial interest of Dominions 
the United Kingdom and India as compared with that 
between it and the Dominions is also illuminating. The 

value of the import trade of India with the United Kingdom Trade 
in the year 1928 was 84 million pounds and the export Jerardto 
trade is about 644 million pounds, The value of the import ses 
trade of the United Kingdom with Australia in 1928 was ara iities 


about 554 million pounds and that of the export trade in of of expan 
the same year was 54} million pounds, that with Canada it india. 
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was 57 million pounds (export trade) and 84 million pounds 
(import trade); that with South Africa nearly 6 million 
pounds (export trade) and 344 million pounds (import 
trade). A comparison of the population of the respective 
countries also shows a striking difference. The population 
of Australia is only about 6 millions, that of Canada is about 
94 millions, that of South Africa is 1} million Europeans 
and about 54 millions non-Europeans, whereas the popula- 
tion of India including the Indian States is over 818 millions 
(about one-fifth of the human race) and excluding these 
States 242 millions. It will thus appear that although 
England’s volume of trade with India is much larger than 
that of any of these self-governing Dominions, yet if the 
difference in the population be taken into account the 
volume of trade with India should have been much larger 
than what it is. The principal reason for this is that the 
average income of the people of India is much smaller than 
that of the people of the Dominions. Considering the vast- 
ness of the population of India, if the average income of 
her people can be substantially raised and if India can be 
iruly affiliated to England by mutual good-will, then the 
volume of trade of the United Kingdom with India will 
become very much larger. With increasing prosperity 
to India the volume of trade will go on increasing 
from more to more. My idea of a settlement by the 
adjustment of the wider material self-interest of the 
two races should, therefore, be admitted to possess intrinsic 
soundness, 

The problems affecting the political self-interest of the 
United Kingdom as compared with India and these 
Dominions is also striking. The existence of a well-trained 
regular army in India proved a great imperial asset not 
only during the world-war but also on other important 
occasions. The vast resources of India in men and material 
also proved of striking value during that war and on other 
occasions. The help which Britain can hope to receive from 
India if she succeeds in truly affiliating her is bound to be 
very much larger and more effective than she can ever 
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expect to receive from any of these Dominions. Indeed, if a 
true understanding between Great Britain and India can be 
arrived at, it will make Britain’s position in the world pre- 
eminent not only in the sphere of trade and com- 
merce but also a great military power. No other country 
in the world will be able to approach anywhere near that 
position. With Britain’s keen desire for the maintenance 
of peace, such a consummation may lead to the evolution of 
a world with new ideals. I realise, however, that the 
problem is by no means free from difficulty, and in any case 
it is bound to take time to come to a real understanding, but 
the essence of the line of action which may ultimately lead 
to an understanding is a good deal of forbearance on either 
side and appreciation of each other’s view point and for 
England which occupies the dominant position not to do 
anything to hurt the rising self-respect of Indian nation- 
alism. But above all it will be necessary for both sides not 
to ignore realities. 

On the Indian side, true affiliation with Great Britain 
is bound to be productive of great results. Without peace, 
internal and external, it is difficult for India to make a rapid 
advance in the various activities of her social, educational True 
and economic life; and the masses of India so sadly lag “ston 
behind important nations of the world in these respects, Greet. 
Without improvement in these directions, a true democratic would make 
form of Government must remain a mirage. Without progress 
peace, true liberty of action of the citizen will ever remain rapidly 
difficult. After all, what does India want? Even amongst a 
the most extreme section of the Indians the demand ™e"*- 
is that India should be allowed to attain to the full 
stature of her manhood, without loss of self-respect, 
and that there should be equal opportunities to all 
and favour to none. If these be the ideals, peace 
is essential; but it must be borne in mind that this 
peace will never be attainable, if too great a price is 
demanded. 

I will next deal with India’s domestic difficulties regard- 
ing adjustment of the problems affecting the two great 
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communities ; her racial, linguistic and ethnological differ- 
ences; and the existence of classes in different stages of 
civilisation and progress. In the vigorous effort to improve 
India’s economic condition lies the key to the problem. 
Elsewhere in this book I shall ask for a contribution of over 
18 crores of Rupees from the United Kingdom towards 
Indian military expenditure. If this contribution be forth- 
coming, as I hope it will, India will be able to travel a long 
way towards seriously taking up the problem of the uplift 
of the masses. I have already mentioned that a large 
section of the Muhammadans are poorer than the Hindus 
and they are educationally more backward. As regards 
some of the other classes, who are in a lower stage of civilisa- 
tion and progress, the problem is mainly one of education 
and improvement of economic condition. If this initial 
contribution be forthcoming, a thrifty and industrious 
people like the Indians with the advantage of a helpful 
climate and soil will soon be able to make the money placed 
at their disposal increase several times. With this initial 
help, she will be able to improve the economic condition of 
her masses and to make great strides in educational 
progress. With the improvement in economic condition 
and education, the differences between the communities 
and the classes will tend to disappear more and more. 
I have mentioned elsewhere the ideal of common citizen- 
ship. This ideal can be made acceptable with the help 
of the British; and if it can be adopted, the differences 
which have in recent years been accentuated and the 
cleavages which have resulted will gradually disappear. 

I may, therefore, conclude that although the problems 
affecting different self-governing Dominions in the British 
Empire are so different from those relating to India, yet if 
they are sought to be solved, with due regard to Indian con- 
ditions and in the manner indicated, satisfactory results will 
be achieved much more quickly than many seem to imagine 
at the present moment. It will be to England’s advantage 
as well as to India’s, if both the nations put their shoulder 
to the wheel and if England with vigour tries to complete 


the good work, which she started in India at a time when 
internal dissensions and internecine warfare were on the 
point of bringing this great nation to the verge of ruin and 
devastation. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CAN THE SELF-INTEREST OF ENGLAND AND 
INDIA BE RECONCILED? 


The self-interest of England and India has two aspects 
—political and economic. I shall first examine the question 
from the point of view of political self-interest. It ought 
not to be difficult either for the Indian or for the British 
to come to the conclusion that the political self-interest 
of the two countries would be served if they form 
part of the same Empire. It is to the political self- 
interest of India to remain a component part of the British 
Empire, if by political self-interest we primarily confine 
our attention to foreign aggression or external defence. 
India, as an integral part of the British Empire, undoubted- 
ly occupies a stronger position with regard to foreign 
aggression than if she were a separate and independent 
State. Whatever the history or the justification of the 
existing system of the organisation of the Army in India, 
it is clear that, at the present moment, India would not be 
in a position to defend herself, if by sume unforeseen 
circumstance England were to withdraw. In case of 
sudden withdrawal internal turmoil is likely to arise. 
Even when India comes to have an efficient Army of her 
own, it will still be to her political self-interest to remain in 
the British Empire, for she will be in a stronger position 
for purposes of defence than if she were in isolation. It is 
equally to the political self-interest of England to have 
India within the British Empire. If, by some unforeseen 
circumstance, England were to lose India, her position as 
a world power would be seriously affected. In the last great 
war as also in lesser military operations, it has been amply 
demonstrated that the Army, the potential man-power and 
resources of India were a source of strength to England. 
Her economic position also will be gravely prejudiced. 

I shall next examine the question of adjustment of 


economic self-interest. At the present moment, there Material 
are many on both sides who hold that the material of England 


self-interest of England and India is not only not identical snd India 
but positively antagonistic. I admit that this would sarily 
be so, if both sides desire it, but they can approach ante: 
the question from a new standpoint. I have already ‘sblis- 
pointed out in the previous chapter that, in this respect, Mea 
India stands on a footing wholly different from the self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire, e¢.g., Australia, 
Canada or South Africa. By race and tradition, by outlook 
on life and standards of civilisation, India and England are 
materially different. In order to attain the ideal of respon- 
sible Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire, it is necessary to find out a basis of community of 
interests between these two countries, but that basis, in 
my opinion, must mainly be community of material self- 
interest and mutual understanding based upon it. In this 
connection, I would deal first with the question of India’s 
export trade. 

We find that in the year 1918-14 (the last of the pre- 
War years) India’s export trade with the United Kingdom 
was 23.7 p.c., that is less than one-fourth of her total export 
trade. The total value of India’s export trade in the year 
1913-14 was only £162,800,999 (162 million pounds and odd). 
Out of this, the value of the export trade with the United 
Kingdom was only £88,588,736 (just over 88 and half 
million pounds) and that with countries other than the 
United Kingdom was £124,217,262 (little less than 1244 
million pounds). Out of this £38,583,736 over £14,000,000 
(14 million pounds) represented the value of export trade in 
tea and jute. Tea and jute are commodities, by the export of 
which, the Indians are to some extent benefited, although a Export to 
large portion of the benefit goes to the British in India. It frig". 
will appear, therefore, that out of the aforesaid 28.7 per cent. coh aa 
about 8.6 per cent represents tea and jute and only 15.1 per grenter 
cent. represents the value of other commodities including rg 
raw materials. Considering India’s connection with the Primate 
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cent, represented merely raw materials, it could not be said 
to form an unduly large proportion. On the other 
hand, 76.8 per cent. which represents the share of the export 
trade with countries other than the United Kingdom is 
undoubtedly a very high proportion. Not only is the 
proportion high, but many of the articles of export are 
merely primaries and raw materials which are turned into 
finished commodities by mechanical aids, mostly by foreign 
countries. These finished commodities, in many cases, 
represent perhaps 5 to 10 times the value of the primaries 
and raw materials.. Articles of export like hides and skins, 
raw cotton, raw wool, copra and seeds, metals and ores, etc., 
come specially within this class. By far the largest percent- 
age of these articles are exported to countries other than 
the United Kingdom. 

Let us next take some important raw materials 
separately. Of these, I shall first examine the position of 
raw cotton as an article of export, in the first place because, 
in point of value, raw cotton represents the largest contribu- 
tion of India’s export in raw materials,* secondly, because a 
good deal of controversy has centred round the import and 
export trade in raw cotton and cotton goods. The total 
value of raw cotton exported out of India, in the year 
1918-14, was about 40 crores of rupees and the United 
Kingdom’s share was only about 1 crore. She was 7th in 
the list. Japan, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary 
and France used to take a larger proportion of India’s raw 
cotton than Great Britain. Japan was the biggest importer 
of India’s raw cotton. Germany came next. The value of 
seeds exported out of India was about 25 crores of rupees. 
Out of this the United Kingdom’s share was less than 5 
crores of rupees. The value of hides and skins and leather 


was about 16 crores of rupees of which the share of the 


“In 1918-14. The value of raw cotton exported £27,861,655 as against value of 
raw jute £20,580,929. ; 

n 1922-28. Value of raw cotton exported £47,816,225 as against value of raw 
jute £15,018,976. ; ; 

The figures for other years also show that raw cotton is the most important 
article of export in raw materials and next to raw cotton, raw jute is one of the 
most important of such articles. 
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United Kingdom was about 4 crores only. But if we take 
raw hides and skins separately from dressed or tanned 
leather, the figures become still more convincing. The 
total value of raw hides and skins exported was over 114 
crores of rupees and the share of the United Kingdom was 
less than half a crore of rupees. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply instances, An 
examination of the figures of export trade will leave Brituh 
little room for doubt that, in the past, the British Reydinec! 
in India or in Great Britain could successfully touch mvres, 
but a small portion of India’s vast resources in raw 
materials ; with a more efficient organisation, the value, the 
quality and the total output of these raw materials can be 
considerably increased. Like Argentina in South America, 

India was left a producer of raw materials to be utilised by 

the whole world for the production of finished commodities. 

I do not say that India did not benefit at all by finding 

a ready market for her raw materials. So long as India 

could not successfully compete in world competition by 
manufacturing a larger proportion of them into finished 
commodities, a ready market and a good price for raw 
materials were certainly of benefit to India. However, from Foreign 
the figures I have given, it ought to be clear that other juve bene. 
countries have benefited more by utilising India’s raw fted st the 
materials than either India or the United Kingdom. They « ae 
have derived an advantage over India and Great Britain, to and Tada 
the detriment of both. One has, however, to bear in mind 

the patent fact that in order to be a successful manufacturer 

a country must be able to stand in world competition as 
regards the price and the quality of finished commo- 

dities. One should also always bear in mind the difference 
between commerce and exploitation—a point so often 
ignored and forgotten in our controversies, so largely tinged 

as they are with wrong notions of political economy. If out 

of the £124 millions worth of goods which India exports to 
foreign countries, even £24 millions could be successfully 
manufactured, that is, manufactured at a price which would 

stand in world competition, there would perhaps be 50 to 100 

18 
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millions more to divide between those who would participate 
in the manufacture and subsequent distribution. Inci- 
dentally, a wealthier India would mean a better purchaser 
of British goods which even now represent over 60 per cent. 
of India’s import trade. 

My next point is that if the British alone made 
the attempt, past experience as also a more detailed 
examination of the problem will show that successful world 
competition will be difficult of attainment. Similarly, if 
India alone made the attempt it will be even more difficult. 
In the past, instead of trying to combine and attempt- 
ing to get more out of India’s undoubted resources,—vast 
as they already are with the whole world as her market— 
the Indian as well as the British often looked upon 
each other’s activities with suspicion, distrust and anta- 
gonism. One important point to be borne in mind is that, 
in the past, the British in India or in their home 
country, did not succeed in producing at competitive prices 
articles manufactured out of India’s raw materials unless 
such articles were monopolies of India or unless the element 
of competition did not play an important part, the world’s 
demand for some of these articles being larger than the 
world’s supply. Let us see what are the manufactures in 
India controlled by the British in India without any effective 
assistance from Indians of intelligence, education and 
integrity. 

British industries on the Bengal side of India are 
represented mainly by jute, tea and coal. In the 
manufacture of jute into gunny and hessian, the British 
undoubtedly occupy a position of advantage as compared 
with foreign countries. Indeed jute is the monopoly of a 
British dependency. The United States, Japan, France, 
Italy or Germany do not possess any jute colony nor had 
they any opportunity of erecting jute mills near the place 
where raw jute is grown. They had not the same 
opportunity of influencing its price as the British had. 
The British had undoubtedly an advantage over foreign 
countries because the element of competitive price hardly 


existed. In spite of this there has been a particular line of 
manufacture in which jute was used as a raw material where 
Germany in pre-War days successfully stood in world com- 
petition and the British were nowhere. Germany used to 
take nearly 900,000 (9 hundred thousand) bales of Indian 
jute and 1,680,000 cwts. (one million six hundred and eighty 
thousand) of Indian short staple cotton. It was from a 
good portion of this jute and short staple cotton that 
Germany manufactured cheap warm things, carpets, ete. 
The United Kingdom was nowhere in the successful com- 
petition of similar manufacture. Neither the British in 
India nor the Indian in India had any place in the successful 
competition in this industry although jute, as I have already 
mentioned, is the monopoly of one province of the Indian 
dependency of Great Britain. 

Take tea. India, Ceylon, Java (a Dutch colony) and 
Japan are the chief producers of tea. China does not 
produce much black tea and the political turmoil in 
that country for a considerable period proved to be 
a deterrent factor in the successful manufacture of 
tea. The production of tea in Java and Japan was, I 
believe, not very large and so long as the Russian market 
was open, the world’s demand for tea was in excess of the 
world’s supply. In the tea industry, therefore, in the pre- 
War days the question of world competition did not arise. 

Take coal. Beyond picking it up under comparative- 
ly wasteful methods, British enterprise in coal was unable 
to achieve much. Even in the raising and transport of coal 
up-to-date methods had been lacking, but apart from this, 
there was no single bye-product of importance that had 
been successfully manufactured out of Indian coal. Not to 
speak of articles like aniline dyes, even a proper amount 
of coke or ammonia was not manufactured. But within 
150 miles of the coal-fields of Jheria, Ramgarh or Karan- 
pura, hundreds of Indian science graduates were running 
to waste with a purely theoretical training in Chemistry 
and other sciences. If these young men had been given 
a suitable practical training, the problems of cheaper raising 
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of coal, extended manufacture of coke and the production 
of useful bye-products would not have been difficult. But 
the policy of British manufacturers in the past has been one 
of exclusiveness so far as the higher ranks of control, 
guidance and scientific advice were concerned. The result 
has been that at the slightest breath of competition, the coal 
industry has been very seriously affected. From what I 
have stated here, I think I am entitled to draw the conclu- 
sion that the British in India as also in their home country 
could not successfully manufacture articles out of most 
Indian raw materials, whereas other countries could. 

In order to succeed in the effort to manufacture a sub- 
stantial portion of Indian primaries and raw materials, 
which are now exported to non-British countries, and sell 
them at a price which will stand in world competition, it 

Handicaps is necessary to have in the first place capital, banking 
hea facilities, organisation, expert knowledge, and secondly an 
increasingly efficient labour, knowledge of the world market 
and facilities of shipping. If Indians in India were to try 
successful manufacture at competitive prices, they will be 
handicapped to a certain extent in the first category and, 
to a far larger extent, in the second. If the British alone 
were to try this line, under methods which had been adopted 
in the past, they would be handicapped in a different 
manner. The British in India always and almost exclusive- 
ly employed only their own countrymen brought out from 
the United Kingdom for the superior control and guidance 
of their manufacture and commerce and they seldom utilised 
Eftects qualified Indians. This system may be successful in the 
of the ° . 
exclusive trade or manufacture of gunny and hessian where there is 
employment no question of world competition. This might have been in 
staf in _the past also a successful method in tea trade and tea manu- 
igner o,e 6 
posts. facture where the world competition was negligible. But 
experience shows that it has not succeeded where this im- 
portant factor has been present. If a Britisher be brought 
out from the United Kingdom for filling up the superior 
staff, he has to be paid a salary much higher than what he 
can earn, say, in Birmingham, Sheffield, Dundee or Man- 
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chester. He has to be brought out on a covenant. If for 

some reason he does not make good, all the expense due to 

his failure have to be met by the commercial or the manu- 
facturing concern which has employed him. Even if he 

makes good, his first few years in India must be spent in 
picking up local knowledge, language, manners and customs. 

Even if he tries his utmost to learn his business pro- 

perly, he is bound to be handicapped throughout his 

life for want of intimate knowledge of India and In- 

dians, with the result that the cost of the concern, 

is likely to be higher. On the other hand, there are distinct 
advantages in having a large British element in the superior 
controlling and guiding staff. If the idea be accepted that Suggestion: 
in new enterprises undertaken by firms already established, eae 
as also in new firms or lines of business that would he heu!d be | 
established, the ideal to be worked for is to have half British Lihat 
and half Indian in the superior controlling staff, each section 

is likely to be complementary to the other. What one lacks 

will be supplied by the other and, on the whole, business 

will be run not only on efficient lines bul with a more 
intimate knowledge of India and Indian conditions. It 

is likely, too, that the unfortunate racial cleavage in 
business matters which is increasing at a very rapid rate 

will be considerably counteracted, as it will be to the com- 

mon interest of the British and the Indian to check it. 

The intimate knowledge of the country which the Indian 

will possess, coupled with the driving power and the 
knowledge of the world market and the facilities of 
shipping and banking which the British element will ensure, 

will make for greater efficiency, cheaper production and 

less overhead charges. This combination of British and Probable 
Indian is likely to enable these firms to help in improving eae 
efficiency of labour. It should also help in stimulating the eHcieny }, 
Indian market and in attracting Indian capital in a larger ling of 
degree. Further, according to the Simon Commission’s recto 
report there are only a little over 21,000 non-official British capital. 
in India. Of these perhaps about a couple of thousands are 
missionaries and others. For the limited number of about 
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19,000 Britishers to control and handle the vast business 
interests of Great Britain and India and also to take an in- 
creasing interest in Indian politics is almost an impossible 
task. If there be more Britishers and Indians working 
together as guiding and controlling factors commerce is 
likely to increase and manufactures are likely to be more 
successful in world competition. The motto should be 
“produce more and then divide.” The motto should not 
be “keep to what you have and do not allow others to 
have a share.” If the latter be the motto, the inevi- 
able result, a conclusion justified by the experience of the 
last 10 years, will be decreasing commerce and diminishing 
success in manufactured commodities. I may observe in 
passing that experience shows that where there has been a 
combination of capable British and capable Indian as con- 
trolling and guiding factors in business and manufactures, 
the result has been distinctly far better than where control 
and guidance was sought to be limited to the British alone 
or the Indian alone. There are, at least, two Calcutta firms 
where this combination has worked wonderfully. Messrs. 
Martin & Co., and Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., are 
examples in point. These firms have, within the life-time 
of a generation, created a position for themselves which 
can compare very favourably with old established firms, 
purely British or purely Indian, with a business record 
of a century or more. There is also another firm which used 
to be run on these lines and which occupied a prominent 
position for a period of over 50 years but, when that firm 
decided to drop out the British element, there came a rapid 
decline in its business success and ultimately it had to go 
into liquidation. For obvious reasons, I shall not mention 
its name, 

I shall next examine the manufacturing industries 
which Indians manage without the help, guidance and 
control of the British. The most important of these are the 
cotton mills on the Bombay side and a few others in different 
parts of India. There are also a few tea and coal concerns 
on the Bengal side of India. In the rest of India, there are a 
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few other manufacturing activities managed by Indians. 
Barring the cotton mill industry, the other manufacturing 
concerns are of comparatively little importance. The manu- 
facturing interests managed and controlled by Indians form 

only a very small percentage of India’s total export trade 

in raw materials. Now ventures were started but they 

had to contend with many difficulties and became mostly 
unsuccessful. The difficulties of capital, banking facilities, 

of superior expert knowledge and a ready market were im- 
portant factors which contributed to the lack of success. 
Competition with Great Britain as also with other manu- 
facturing countries was also an important factor. Want of 
control over shipping and of an effective voice in internal 
transport facilities were difficulties which had to be reckoned 

with. Be that as it may, the fact remains that compared 

with the raw materials exported out of India, articles manu- 
factured by Indians alone from raw materials in India were 

of comparatively small value. 

The conclusion that I would like my readers to draw Necessity of 

from what I have stated is that if there could be better busi- “cu“in® 


identity of 
ness understanding between the British and the Indian, if in eono™e 


the control and guidance of India’s industries, identity of beter 
interests between the two communities could be established and Indi. 
and if the ceaseless fight which has been going on could be 

made to subside, there would be a much better chance of 
manufacturing India’s raw materials into finished com- 
modities at competing prices. Achievement in this direc- 

tion is undoubtedly a question of time and organisation, 

but increasing success will mean more money to both 

the communities and a richer India, which will be a 
better purchaser of world’s goods. As the British 
percentage of the import trade of India is more than 
sixty, the British are likely to get more out of 

their Indian trade than they do at the present moment. 

An understanding between British and Indian manu- 
facturing interests will be facilitated, if the new manu- 
facturing enterprises in India be principally confined 

to commodities which are manufactured not by Great 
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Britain but by foreign countries. There is, however, one 
important manufacture namely that of cotton goods where 
there is a fair amount of competition between England and 
India. It is, I think, possible in this line, too, to minimise 
competition. 

T shall next deal with the position with regard to the 
import trade of India. In the year 1918-14 the total import 
trade of India was valued at over one hundred and twenty- 
two million pounds as against the export trade of over one 
hundred and sixty-two million pounds leaving a trade 
balance in favour of India to the extent of about forty mil- 
lion pounds. In the year 1922-28, the total value of the im- 
port trade of India was estimated at over one hundred and 
fifty-five million pounds and the export trade at about two 
hundred million pounds, leaving a trade balance in favour 
of India to the extent of nearly forty-five million pounds. 
But in the two previous years, which, due to the after-effects 
of the War, were abnormal years, the trade balance was 
against India. In the year 1920-21, the total value of the 
import trade was a little less than two hundred and twenty- 
four million pounds, but the export trade of that year was 
just over one hundred and sixty million pounds, leaving an 
adverse balance against India of about sixty-four million 
pounds. In the year 1921-22, the total value of the import 
trade was about one hundred and seventy-seven and a half 
million pounds and the total value of the export trade was 
over one hundred and fifty-four million pounds, leaving 
an adverse balance, again, of over twenty-three million 
pounds. In the year 1922-28 the value of the import trade 
was over one hundred and fifty-five million pounds and of 
the export trade a little less than two hundred million 
pounds, leaving a trade balance of nearly 45 million pounds 
in favour of India. Of the import trade, the share of Great 
Britain is very much higher than those of other countries 
as the following figures will show :— 

1918—14 ... ass ... 64.1 per cent. 
1918—19 _... a o 455 5 5 
1919-20... ee ee OOD sg: gs 
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1920—21 ... sad .. 61 per cent. 
1921—22 ... Wi we 57.7 
1922—28 ... ses wi OZ: 

We may take it that in normal times India purchases Effect of 
from Great Britain about 60 per cent. of her total require- pa 
ments in imports. Of the articles imported from Great beyond 
Britain, Manchester goods form the most important item. goods. 

It may be pointed out, incidentally, that the share of 
Great Britain in the import of grey goods fell from 98.8 per 
cent. in 1918-14 to 89.5 per cent. in 1922-28, while that of 
Japan rose from .5 per cent. to 9.6 per cent. As Manchester 
goods are the most important of the items which India 
imports from Great Britain, boycott of them was 
taken up as an important weapon in the fight of a 
large section of Indian nationalists for getting more 
political power out of the British Parliament. But this 
boycott is not always confined to Manchester goods only. 
In times of great political stress like the present, it is 
nothing uncommon for an Indian to find that the petty 
traders in the bazar recommend to their Indian purchasers 
articles manufactured by a foreign country in preference 
to those manufactured by Great Britain. In such times, this 
boycott has been partially successful but as India’s demand 
for her piecegoods cannot be supplied from other sources, 
it has not been found possible effectively to boycott 
British goods. Nevertheless the bitterness remains. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that the political self-interest of 
both countries can be effectively furthered if the Indian suggestion: 
nationalists could be prevailed upon to accept the policy nein 
that although the first claim on Indian purchasers should %?e 
be of articles manufactured in India the next should be that to pe 
of Great Britain which should have the most favoured treat- manutac- 
ment as compared with non-British countries. If such a re i 
feeling could have been created during the last 15 years, it 1s ‘reste 
almost certain that the value of the imported articles taken indian 
by India from Great Britain would have risen considerably. 
If the present tension continues British import trade will 
be affected in two ways. First, it is inevitable that all 

14 
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Effect of the Classes of trade and business in India suffer because of the 
pew’. unsettled state of mind of purchasers as also of businessmen. 
diminution That is the experience of all political movements on a large 
purchasing scale, The result in India is a great deterioration of the 
power ; a ; ae : 
resulting economic position so that India becomes unable to purchase 
decresse of the same amount of world’s goods as she can in ordinary 
imports. times. The purchase of British goods and particularly 
Manchester goods becomes seriously affected. This result 
follows quite apart from the boycott movement. Secondly, 
steady hostility must have an increasingly adverse effect on 
the expansion of the trade in British goods. The want of 
attention on the part of a large section of nationalists, whose 
energies have for years past been employed more on 
political matters, has led and will lead in the future, 
to indifference towards the improvement in the moral 
and material condition of India’s masses and, particularly, 
of those who live in rural areas. The demands on the time 
and money of the Indian administration made by these 
nationalist activities have resulted and will continue to 
result in less energetic action on the part of Government 
also in this direction. The British non-officials are so 
limited in number, and their immediate duties are so 
engrossing that it has been and will be difficult for them to 
take a real interest in the improvement of the moral and 
material condition of the Indian masses. If this vicious 
circle be allowed to continue then even the narrow material 
self-interest of Great Britain is likely to be injuriously 
affected. It may be said that it is wrong on the part of a 
Plea for the section of Indian nationalists to take up this attitude to- 
root use, wards Great Britain. Granted that this argument is correct, 
practical men ought to take a practical view of things. 
Whether this attitude be proper or improper, it exists. 
Statesmanship demands that the root causes should be 
examined and if they can be removed, it is extremely likely 
that the attitude also will change. 
I have hitherto examined the position with regard to 
the export and the import trade of India. I have barely 


referred to the question of improving the economic condi- 
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tion of the Indian people. If more attention can be Rural re. 
paid to their improvement, India will be richer and Susriction 
economically much stronger than she at present is, The eae 
improvement of her agricultural condition by better agri- in British 
cultural methods, improved seeds, the use of more manure, ei 
and a better type of cattle will all tend to make India a 
richer country. A statesmanlike policy of rural reconstruc- 

tion is bound to result in increased custom and revenue 
receipts, apart from the improvement in the financial condi- 

tion of the people. Improvement in health will contribute to 

the same result. Spread of education, particularly primary 

and technical education will have the same effect. Take 
Bengal. If the average income of the population in Bengal 

can be augmented even by Rs. 10/- annually, her pur- 
chasing power of British goods is likely to increase by about 

thirty million pounds. As 60 per cent. of this, if not more, 

will be the likely share of purchase of British goods, one can 

well imagine what the improvement of the economic condi- 

tion of Bengal alone will mean to England. If the economic 
condition of the whole of India can be similarly improved 

the value of the import trade with England is likely to be 
doubled. Take the important problem of rural credit. It 

is nothing uncommon for the agriculturist in India to pay 

fifty per cent. per annum or more for loans incurred. Ifa 
better organisation in the credit system can be introduced, 

not only will the money employed for the purpose in the 

rural areas earn a handsome dividend of 9 to 10 per cent. 

per annum, but it will result in improved economic condi- 

tion of the masses leading inevitably to increased purchase 

of British goods. 

I have in an earlier chapter stressed the point that as 
Indians belong to a different race from the British, as the 
outlook on life and cultural civilisation is so different, the 
most feasible method of realising the ideal of responsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire is the adjustment of the wider material self-interest 
of the two races. England is governed by the ballot 
box. It is proposed that India should increasingly be 
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governed by the ballot box also. Whatever the ideals of 
statesmen with a wide vision may be, a country governed 
by the ballot box must inevitably assert its material self- 
interest. If it be genuinely apprehended by the British 
voters that grant of more political power will mean 
severance of British connection and injury to British 
trade in India, it will be difficult for them to accept the 
lofty arguments of statesmen. Similarly, it is a fact that 
the racial issue in India is becoming increasingly acute. 
The appeal to sentiment is naturally attractive and with a 
wider franchise the education of the voters is likely to be 
The correct anti-British unless the material self-interest of the two races 
rperoeet can be adjusted. It will be an increasingly difficult problem 
British for the future statesmen of India who desire to enter public 


and the 


— life through the ballot box to succeed in elections, unless 


through Indian voters can be made to see that their material self- 

Prmatena! interest lies in establishing better relations with England, 

self-interest. the head of the British Empire; and that only if such 
relations can be established can India realise the ideal of 
a responsible government as an integral part of the British 
Empire. In politics, sentiment can never be ignored. 
Sentiment always plays a more important part than 
reason. Even if it can be demonstrated that the material 
self-interest of the Indian voters will be improved by a 
better understanding between England and India, it will 
still take many years to counteract the preachings of the 
past. But with propaganda and energetic action under- 
taken by men of both the races, we may yet hope to achieve 
the outlook which is so necessary for India’s political 
evolution as an integral part of the British Empire. 


Nore: I may mention that generally speaking throughout this chapter I have 
taken pre-war figures. Conditions were not normal during the war period as also 
for a period after the declaration of peace. Before normal conditions returned 
ap situation in India had an increasingly adverse effect on Indo-British trade 
and commerce. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT ENGLAND CAN IMMEDIATELY DO. 


I have, in more than one place in this book, said Adjustment 
that in order to achieve the ideal of responsible {ust 


Government in India as an integral part of the British Bogen 


Empire, it is necessary to arrive at an adjustment of the concrete 
self-interest of the two countries and also to promote necessary. 
increasing good-will. I propose to make certain suggestions 
to this end. In the last chapter, I referred to the question 
of improving the condition of Indian masses and the poorer 
middle classes, particularly, of the dwellers in the rural 
areas whose number is large. We have to bear in mind 
that the bulk of the Indian population live in rural 
areas and if Indian self-government is to be broadbased 
on the sure foundation of a wide franchise, it is necessary 
that the moral and material condition of the rural masses 
should be improved in the shortest possible time. That 
desideratum is a question of both money and organisation, 
but without money no organisation is possible. The 
poverty of India is admitted and in the present tense atmos- 
phere any attempts at finding the money in India, in 
the initial stages, by taxation on a large scale will defeat 
the object we have in view. After a beginning has been 
made it will not be difficult to raise money by taxation. I 
therefore, propose to make certain suggestions about 
financial provisions which, apart from finding the money 
necessary for the purpose in the beginning, will, also, open 
out a line of thought and action which will improve mutual 
trust and good-will between the two countries and tend to 
adjust their self-interest. 

A problem of the first magnitude which has been sugges 
baffling every political party in England, particularly since Reauidl 
the War, is the unemployment of the labouring classes. by England 
For a number of years, England has been providing to India. 
expenditure on a very large scale towards the solution of 
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this problem. In spite of this the problem remains as 
difficult as ever. England spends large sums on heads 
of expenditure like unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions, poor relief, national health schemes etc. Expen- 
diture on all these heads is directed to meet the poverty 
problem amongst the poorer classes. Speaking, subject to 
correction, I do not think I shall be far out, if I say that 
on the heads mentioned above, England spends over 2,000 
crores of rupees. It is true that some of the heads of 
expenditure are direct contributions, while others are 
indirect contributions towards meeting the poverty 
problem in England. The contribution I am going to ask 
for froin England is only about 18.88 crores of rupees, a 
mere fraction of the total expenditure of England on 
these heads, but one of my points is that the amount 
I am asking England to contribute will repay her in 
material prosperity by a far larger amount. As already 
mentioned the great problem of England is the unemploy- 
ment of the labouring classes. The two vital problems 
of India to-day are the uplift of the rural masses and the 
unemployment of the poorer middle classes which has 
become particularly acute. If we can find a solution to 
these acute problems of the two countries, we shall be laying 
a sure foundation for mutual good will not only between 
the two countries, but what is so important in self-governing 
countries, between the voters who govern the one now and 
those who, I hope, will govern the other soon. The rural 
population of India is over 215 millions. The improvement 
of the rural population of India must necessarily lead to 
the bettering of the material condition of the urban 
population as well. Or, in other words, it will mean the 
improvement of the material condition of the 318 millions— 
about one-fifth of that of the whole world. An increase of 
say Rs. 20 per annum of the average income of the Indian 
population will mean a total increase of about 424 million 
pounds. Considering that income per head in India is, 
according to the Simon report, something between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 120 (the income per head in England 
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is over Rs. 1,275 per annum) it may not be rash 

to suggest that during the next ten years, with better 
organisation, the average income of an Indian may be 
raised by Rs. 20/- per annum. 60 per cent. of India’s 
import is with the United Kingdom, 60 per cent. of this 
increased income will mean 255 million pounds. The total 
import trade of the year 1922-28 was over 155 million 
pounds ; 60 per cent. of this is equal to 98 million pounds. 

But the whole of the increased income to India will not 

be used in purchasing commodities. Even if we assume 

that 200 million pounds out of the 425 millions which will 
represent the increase in the income will be spent in 
purchasing commodities, 60 per cent. of this will represent 

120 million pounds or roughly an increase of 188 per cent. 

of the total value of the existing import trade of India 
with England. I can establish my argument by another Result: 
and a shorter mode of calculation. The value of India’s babar 
purchase of the British goods is only about 5 shillings 8 per pone on ee 
head and the total amount of India’s purchase of them in people 
the years 1927 and 1928 was over 85 million pounds. With purchase of 
the improvement of health and the economic condition of eat 
India it ought not to be difficult for her to purchase 10 to 

12 shillings per head. This will mean an additional amount 

of 85 to 100 millions in British export to India. I admit 

that all these figures are merely estimates and very rough 

ones at that. But I can legitimately draw this conclusion 

that the United Kingdom’s export trade to India will be 
greatly increased if the material condition of India and her 
relations with England can be improved. What immediate 
steps can be taken in this direction I shall discuss lower 
down. 

In paragraphs 201-209 of Vol. II of the Simon Proposed 
Commission’s Report, the question has been discussed as aoa 
to how far the defence of India is an imperial or an Indian one-third of 
problem. I draw particular attention to paragraph 206. expenditure 


on the 


It appears that the conclusion of the Simon Commission is Army for 
that it is partly an Indian problem and partly an imperial iit 


problem. The total military expenditure of India is P™P* 
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41 million pounds. I suggest that England should 
contribute about one-third of this total, viz., about 18.66 
million pounds as her share for the common burden of the 
cost of the Indian army. This suggestion I am making 
not altogether from the point of view of adjusting the cost 
of defence, although a good deal can be said even from that 
point of view. The important reason why I am making 
it is that if it were possible to have it accepted and a sum 
of about Rs. 18.66 crores could be made available to India 
as England’s contribution—because of the fact that the 
whole of the army expenditure is being met by India 
although it should have been met in India—the object 
for which I am pleading can be very satisfactorily 
served and the adjustment of the self-interest of the two 
countries can be achieved. The very fact of this contribu- 
tion will be an important factor in removing India’s 
suspicion of the good faith of England. Besides, if this 
money be properly utilised the British tax-payer, parti- 
cularly the British labouring classes, will get far more out 
of India’s improved trade than the £18.66 millions 
(Rs. 18.88 crores) that I am asking England to contribute. 

If this sum or any approximation to it that may be 
ultimately determined upon, be England’s contribution to 
Indian army expenditure, some definite lines will have to 
be settled. The bulk of England’s contribution towards 
meeting the Indian army expenidture should be utilised in 
improving the financial position of the provincial govern- 
ments which will enable these Governments to undertake 
important constructive works and to take up schemes of the 
“nation building” departments. By devolution rules this 
additional resource of the Government of India should be 
distributed for the benefit of the Provinces. 

I have mentioned elsewhere (the Simon Commission 
too has laid special stress on the fact) that when the con- 
stitution was started in January, 1921 practically all the 
provincial governments had to meet large deficits. After 
the provincial contributions were remitted, the financial 
position of some of the provinces benefitted more but others 
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less. The remission of the provincial contribution meant 
to some provinces reasonable surplus, if the original scale 
of expenditure of the year 1921 be taken into account. In 
other provinces even after such remission, there remained 
substantial deficits on the basis of this scale. A table on 
page 358 of Vol. I of the Simon Commissions’ Report gives 
an estimate of the actual surplus or deficits in the year 
1921-22. The said table is set out below. 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


Estimates by Meston 
Committee of —in- 


creased spending Actual surplus (+4) or 
power gained by deficits (- ) in 
the provinces 1921-22. 
under its 
scheme. 
Madras ... oe 22K 00 
Bombay ... ie 37 1 
Bengal _... es 4] - 215 
United Provinces _... 157 1438 
Punjab... re 114 - 171 
Burma _... ae 182 + 14 
Bihar and Orissa... 51 13 
Central Provinces... 30) 24 
Assam _... to 27 - BA 


I also set out below the figures of the original contri- 
bution. They are: 


Names of Provinces. Contribution 
(In lakhs of rupees) 
Madras ee sie ar .. 848 
Bombay ns aie sd ie 56 
Bengal 68 
United Provinces 240 
Punjab 175 
Burma es G4 
C. P. and Berar 24 
Assam 15 


The position after the total remission of the provincial 
contributions in these 9 provinces, if calculated on the basis 
15 


These pro- 
vinces- 
to receive 


the amoun 


of the 
deficit 
from this 
contribu- 
tion under 
statutory 
Tule, 
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of the original estimated expenditure of the year 1921-22, 
will therefore be as follows :— 
Actual surplus Amount of re- The position of 


(+) or defi- mission of pro- surplus or deficits 
cits (-) in — vincial contri- after total remis- 


1921-22. bution. — sion of provincial 
contribution, 
Madras a ~—99 848 +249 
Bombay we (-191 56 —145 
Bengal we 215 68 — 152 
United Provinces — 148 240 +92 
Punjab wow 171 175 +4 
Burma ~ +14 64 + 78 
Bihar and Orissa -—15 nil —15 
C. P. and Berar ... — 24 22 -2 
Assam on —24 15 -9 


It will appear from the above table that 5 of the pro- 
vinces would still have deficit after remission of the provin- 
cial contribution. The total deficit of these 5 provinces, 
namely, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, C. P. and Berar 
and Assam will come up to 828 lakhs. 

This sum of 823 lakhs should be secured to these five 
provinces by Devolution Rules, each province receiving the 
amount of the deficit mentioned in the third column of the 
last table. Assuming that about 18,38 crores will be the 
amount of expenditure that will be met by England for the 
common burden of the army in India, there will still remain 
about 15 crores of rupees as additional resources to the 
credit of the Government of India. Of these 15 crores about 
18 to 14 crores should be distributed on a population basis, 
to the different provincial Governments. The distribution 
on a population basis is the recommendation of the Simon 
Commission and on the whole that basis is the most suitable 
one. Iam not entering into actual figures because either the 
principle of the distribution or specific amounts will have 
to be laid down by Devolution Rules. It is true that the 
distribution between the provinces on the lines indicated 
will still leave financial inequality between them, for it will 
appear from the third column that after the total remission 
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of the provincial contributions there would be considerable Bulk of the 
surplus in some of the provinces and all that I have asked he die 
for is the wiping out of the actual deficits in five provinces. jpouel.t? 
I am afraid it will be difficult to attempt to get rid of this ° mane 
inequality. Apart from other reasons, those provinces Panis for 
which received larger benefit from remission of financial [aiding 
contributions, must have adjusted their expenditure on that work, 
basis, and any attempt at theoretical financial justice will 
give rise not only to anomalies but also to practical diffi- 
culties. However, if my plan be accepted every province 
will be financially very much better off and will be in a 
position to take up constructive schemes of a “nation 
building” character. With improved resources the earning 
capacity of the population of these provinces would be 
automatically increased. 

If the contribution he somewhere about the figure The re- 
I have mentioned there will still remain about 1 to 2 crores aga i 
of rupees as increased resources to the Government of India, "ensthen 


ing the 
This money should be utilised for promoting the ideal of band 


responsible Government in India as an integral part of the Hngland 
British Empire. The machinery, which it will be necessary “" 
to set up, for this purpose, may be settled either by Parlia- 
mentary legislation or by an Indian Statute passed soon 
after the inauguration of the new constitution. I am 
inclined to the view that a Parliamentary Statute will be 
more desirable. The nature and the functions of the 
machinery will be discussed elsewhere. 

I consider my suggestion of England’s contribution to- 
wards India’s army expenditure to be the most vital one. Importance 
In my humble judgment on this depends a number of pos- ieee 
sibilities of bringing about better relations and adjustments &""- 
between the two countries and a change of background and 
mental attitude on the part of the two races without which 
no constitutional advance on the lines of partnership with 
England is possible. Unless this suggestion is given effect 
to, any constitutional advance is likely to produce greater 
cleavage between the two races, which will ultimately lead 
to physical conflicts on an extended scale. Advance with- 
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out this essential pre-requisite will inevitably lead to a 
demand for separation from England on the part of 
Indian leaders, who will be forced to this course by the un- 
employed and hostile youth of the country. Separation 
from England will prejudicially affect the vast vested in- 
terests of England. Whatever one section of the British 
public men with altruistic ideals may say it is against 
human nature to expect that the bulk of the British voters 
will agree to anything which will have a serious and adverse 
effect on British vested interests. Whatever Indian leaders 
with similar ideals may say, the Indian voters, unless they 
are satisfied that British connection will secure their self- 
interest, will never allow them successfully to stand for this 
connection. Such adverse effect on British vested interests 
will re-act on the acute unemployment problem in England. 
No party government in England can remain in power 
which will make that problem more acute. Similarly, no 
party government in an Indian province can successfully 
run the administration even under a partially democratic 
constitution unless it can provide employment for the 
poorer middle classes. For these and other reasons I con- 
sider this suggestion to be the key-stone of the adjustment 
of the relations, so essential for advance on constitutional 
lines of ordered progress. I will, therefore, devote a little 
more space to a discussion of the reasons for England 
making this contribution. 

The nature of the problem of the defence of India has 
been fully discussed in Part V, Vol. II of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission’s Report (pages 167 to 179). In para- 
graph 206, page 178 of that Report the Imperial aspect of 
frontier defence has been stressed. Ever since the days of 
the Government of India Act of 1858 and perhaps from an 
earlier date India has been bearing a share of the expen- 
diture for Imperial defence. It will also appear from the 
report of the Indian Statutory Commission and particularly 
from Sir William Layton’s careful and clear analysis of the 
position that compared with the total taxation on the ad- 
mittedly poor Indian tax-payers the army expenditure is 
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heavy. I, therefore, claim that the adjustment of the army 
expenditure should not merely be on the basis of an exami- 
nation of the present fair share between England and India. 
Whatever the results of such a scrutiny may be, and it is 
imperative that as a last resort that fair share should be 
paid by England, the fact that England up till now has not 
paid anything for her Imperial share of defence justifies 
me in claiming that England should pay even more than 
what an examination of the proposed contribution on the 
present basis will justify. 

It will appear that the average income of the people of Increased 
India is small as compared with the income of other pret 


impossible 


countries. Whether such income be 107 rupees, or 80 rupees *t th" 


or even less it is unnecessary to examine in any detail. The Lee 
average income having been small so long as large tracts of anon 
India remained insular and so long as Indian people did not 
know what the standard of life elsewhere was there was not 
much cause for disaffection, but as insularity diminished 
and as world competition ruled in larger and larger tracts 
with their opening out by railways, roads and steamer ser- 
vices, the people saw what a better standard of life was 
and they became dissatisfied. I have already mentioned 
that poverty and illiteracy can be made very effective 
weapons for acute disturbance of the static state of society. 
But if the conditions of the Indian masses be poor and if 
there are only the beginnings of intense dissatisfaction with 
their condition, the condition of the Indian educated classes 
is worse still, These latter classes have intelligence and 
education enough to draw their inspiration from the ideals 
obtaining in other countries and even the readiness to follow 
in the foot steps of the countries which, by self-assertion and 
fight, gained their political object without destruction of the 
structure of their society. They are also familiar with the 
history of those countries where political upheavals have 
resulted in such destruction. A section of them are so dis- 
satisfied with their condition that they have brought them- 
selves honestly to believe that even a total destruction of the 
present state of society will be better than continuance 
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under present conditions with vain but illusory hopes of 
realising better days. As an instance in point I may refer 
to a speech of late Mr. C. R. Das in the Bengal Legislative 
Council—a speech which is well-known in the political circles 
as the “Beautiful Mansion” speech. One principal reason 
of the Indian unrest to-day is economic. The people being 
poor any additional taxation in the initial stages will not 
only have a very adverse political effect but will not produce 
the money so necessary for the uplift of the masses and the 
employment of the poorer middle classes. A large section 
of the Nationalists, including Liberals and others, hold the 
view that before taxation on a wide scale be undertaken 
there should be drastic retrenchment in the army and police 
expenditure. Whether this is a correct view or not, and 
whether such reduction will ultimately be beneficial to India 
it is not necessary to examine with care for my present pur- 
pose. In politics the acceptance of a widespread conviction 
must have its effect and cannot be ignored. One cannot be 
expected to get rid of this conviction in a day, and so long 
as it is not removed we shall be in a vicious circle. The 
majority of Indians demand a drastic retrenchment in the 
army and police expenditure and they will not submit to 
any extra-taxation till this has been done ; the British and 
@ minority section of the Indians on the other hand 
insist that army expenditure and police expenditure 
are essential. The result will be either that no taxation 
would be imposed or that, if imposed, it would have a very 
adverse political effect upon the whole country. This state 
of things coupled with the admitted poverty of the masses 
and the educated classes will make extra taxation on any 
large scale impossible. On the other hand as potentialities 
of the increase of wealth in India are enormous, the contri- 
bution of England towards army expenditure, for which I 
am pleading with so much insistence will give the necessary 
energising impetus for the increase of India’s wealth. In- 
creased resources by taxation will not only be feasible but 
will be a comparatively easy proposition later on. 

One of the root causes of the growth of anti-British 
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feeling is the mental attitude of the younger section 

of the educated middle classes. So long as this mental 
attitude be not changed the younger section of the 
educated middle classes who will play a dominant part 

in elections will never allow those who stand for co- 
operation with England to succeed in them and _ the 
legislatures are likely to be overwhelmed by anti-British Hostility 
representatives. Nor is this all. Unless they are made to ane 
change their attitude, these classes will increasingly and #eneraten 
effectively continue to take part in destructive movements. 

They will soon be able to create a much better impression 

on the masses than they have succeeded in doing hitherto. 

The result of these activities will seriously affect the struc- 

ture of society in India. The state of unrest which is bound 

to appear from time to time and more frequently than it has 
hitherto been our experience will severely injure the 
structure of society. There will even be a great danger of 

its total destruction. The result will be not only disastrous 

for India but also for England and other countries which 

have business relations with India. Increase of such acti- 
vities will inevitably mean increased army, police and jail 
expenditure and diminishing income to the Government of 
India as also to provincial governments from the sources on 
which they have hitherto depended. The ideal of a self- 
governing India as an integral part of the British Empire 

will vanish for ever. 

Now I will ask the readers to examine the possibilities A practical 
that might result if my suggestion be accepted. From figures Hy fnyisnd 
that I have given with regard to Bengal it will appear that #"4 Indie. 
it will not be difficult to increase the average income of the 
people of Bengal by at least 50 rupees per head during the 
course of the next 10 or 15 years. What is possible for 
Bengal should be possible more or less for the rest of India. 

If the income of the 850 millions of Indians be increased 
by 50 rupees per annum there will be a total increase of 
more than 12 hundred million pounds for the whole of India. 
It will not be too optimistic to hope that the value of 
India’s imports from England will become 7 or 8 hundred 
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million pounds. The present value of India’s imports from 
England is only about 84 million pounds. After all I am 
asking England to contribute only 18 million pounds. If 
by annual contribution of 18 million pounds it becomes pos- 
sible for England in the course of the next 10 or 15 years to 
increase her export trade with India from about 84 million 
pounds to about 700 million pounds, it is a proposition which 
should not be ignored, even if it be approached from an in- 
tensely practical point of view. 

But apart from this economic gain England’s potential 
gain in men and materials for purposes of offence and 
defence will be enormous. With an India drawn to England 
and accepting her position as a self-governing unit in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations that Commonwealth will 
become a dominating factor as a world power. There is no 
other nation nor perhaps a combination of two or three 
other nations which will ever be able to question the 
supremacy of this great commonwealth. If the common- 
wealth ever attains that dominating position in world 
politics then peace will indeed be assured, and it may cease 
to be a poet’s dream to hope that time will come when we 
shall have a world where the war drum throbs no longer in 
the parliament of man in the federation of the world. Is 
not that ideal worth striving for? 


CHAPTER XIL 


RURAL UPLIFT AND MIDDLE CLASS 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In India, more than in any other country, the nation tuda, » 
lives in the village. The towns are few ; and democracy to al 
which India aspires would never assume reality until the 
vast inarticulate masses consciously and intelligently wield 
the power that is now in process of transfer to them. 
Politics, in other words, must shift their emphasis from the 
isolated endeavours of the educated and the literate few to 
a co-ordination of them to those of the many who are 
intelligent without being literate, but who live in conditions 
which afford but little scope for the development of their 
efficiency as human units. Their environment has to be 
improved ; their physical well-being has to be promoted ; 
they must be taught to win better results in the productive 
use of nature. The background for Indian democracy has 
to be speedily but firmly established. 

But apart from the need of the improvement of the Delay 
Indian masses from the standpoint of the realisation of the {%!* 


improve- 
ideals of democracy, delay in the improvement of their me a - 
material conditions and educational standards is fraught masees 
with great danger to its social and economic structure. “ih 
Danger to the social and economic structure of a vast and noe ard 
populous country like ours must react on England and immediate 
possibly on the whole world. God forbid, if due to any 

great upheaval brought about by the thoughtless action of 

a section of our own countrymen, the social and economic 
structure of Indian masses becomes seriously affected there 

must be repercussions all the world over for the rest of the 

world cannot remain unconcerned if the structure of the 
society of one-fifth of its population be destroyed. So long 

as the bulk of India remained a number of insular tracts we 

could have and we did have the “pathetic contentment” of 

the masses. But due to a variety of causes, as the insularity 
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ceased in an increasingly large number of tracts, the 
“pathetic contentment” of the masses ceased to exist in 
those tracts. In the place of “pathetic contentment” we 
began to see signs of great dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions ripening at times into disaffection. Hunger and 
illiteracy are ready handmaids to the spread of ill-will and 
disaffection. The illiterate man could be easily deluded and 
the hungry person could be easily persuaded to hope for a 
better world. It was therefore not difficult for the energetic 
youth of the country, fired by false ideas of patriotism, to 
disseminate the seeds of ill-will and hatred amongst the 
masses, happily up till now, of limited tracts of India. 
Places like Bardoli in Bombay and Midnapore in the Bengal 
Presidency are sign-posts which statesmen should never 
ignore. If along with the admitted poverty and the 
illiteracy of the masses we have an increasing large number 
of the educated middle classes who are dissatisfied with their 
condition and ready to think that anything is better than 
their present position, the social structure is indeed in 
serious danger. The problem of problems before us to-day 
is how to get rid of this danger. It cannot be done by mere 
physical force, nor can it be achieved by mere platitudes. 
The improvement of the moral and material condition of 
the Indian masses and of the hungry and intensely dis- 
appointed educated middle classes can only be made by 
steady persistent work undertaken under statesman-like 
guidance. Such improvement is primarily a question of 
organisation and organisation means men and money. The 
men are there. The army of youngmen who, for want of 
any better occupation and because opportunities of living 
the lives of useful citizens have been denied to them, are 
employed, impelled by misguided patriotism, in shaking the 
foundations of the social structure of their own country to 
the very roots, can well be engaged in the great work of the 
uplift of the masses. If the work be properly handled and 
organised the educated middle classes and the masses will 
be complementary to each other’s improvement and uplift. 
As I have said the men are there, but it is the money that is 
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lacking. Considering the vastness of the population, the 
money requisite for giving the energising impetus is mere 
nothing. “In the whole of India the soil supports 226 out of 
815 millions, and 208 millions of them get their living 
directly by, or depend directly upon, the cultivation of their 
own or others’ fields”.* I have elsewhere asked England to 
make a contribution of one-third of India’s present military 
expenditure so that it might be devoted to the amelioration 
of the rural areas. This one-third means a little over 18 
crores of rupees and I am right in saying that this sum is 
indeed a trifling amount if, by the energising impetus of it, 
226 millions of human beings living in poverty and 
ignorance in rural areas can be uplifted with the help of 
perhaps little less than three-quarter millions of educated 
middle classes whose condition is even more unsatisfactory 
and deplorable than that of the masses. 

I will next proceed to show how this sum will prima Suggested 
facie be sufficient and how with this timely help India will ty england 
be able to produce more money not only for the benefit of Oigpien for 
her vast population but for all those countries that are inti- epee 
mately connected with India and particularly England. 

There is a table at page 215 of the Indian Statutory Com- 
inission’s Report which shows that the provincial revenue 
of India is 88.25 crores and the total provincial expenditure 
is 86.96 crores. If the figures of this table be analysed it will 
appear that only 22.48 crores are spent by Government 
throughout the length and breadth of British India on social 
services such as education, health, sanitation, etc. It must 
further be pointed out that of these 22.48 crores not less than 
one-third is spent on direction and supervision. Direction 
and supervision no doubt are very necessary ; but if the 
amount spent on the real work be so inadequate, the direct- 
ing and the supervising authorities cannot be expected to do 
much. Assuming that only about one-third (7.49 crores) is 
spent on direction and supervision, there remains only about 
15 crores for sueh important social services as education, 
health, sanitation, etc. These 15 crores are spent for the 


*M/C Report, Para: 183. 
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amelioration of the condition of 247 millions which consti- 
tute the total population of British India. In other words 
the amount spent per head is only the insignificant sum of 
1.6 rupees (2.48.) per annum. In this connection I would 
draw attention to page 207 of Vol. II of the Indian Statutory 
Commission’s Report where Sir William Layton has stated 
that the annual income of the British people is about 100 
pounds per head and that of the people of India is 107 rupees 
per head (in my opinion this estimate of 107 rupees is far too 
optimistic). He has further stated that in Britain the 
annual income taken by the tax gatherer and spent upon 
military and naval defence is about 2% per cent., viz., 
£2-10s. Od. per head. In the case of India the expenditure 
upon the army is 2s. 7d. per head or, leaving out of account 
the Indian States and including British India only, 8s. 4d. 
per head or about 2 per cent. of the average annual income. 
But whereas the amount collected by the Government and 
spent upon education in Britain is as much as £2 15s. 0d. per 
head, the amount spent on education in British India is 
less than 9d. per head. 


“These simple figures illustrate three of the chief features of the 
financial situation in India, viz. :— 

The mass of the people are extremely poor. 

She is incurring expenditure on the primary functions of government, 
such as defence and the maintenance of law and order, as high in propor- 
tion to her wealth as Western nations. 

Her expenditure on social services such as education, health, sanita- 
tion, ete., on the other hand, is far behind Western standards, and indeed 
in many directions is almost non-existent. 

The insufficiency of India’s revenues to provide adequately for the 
latter classes of expenditure has been a factor of political importance in 
that it has created dissatisfaction with the very small headway that it has 
been possible to make in the direction of social amelioration under the 
Reforms.” 


In the first place I would observe that if the sum of 
18 crores and odd be forthcoming it will more than double 
the present expenditure on these social services. Not 
merely that, I shall presently show that this timely and 
initial help will be the energising impetus, which will enable 
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India to increase her wealth in a very large degree and, by 

paying a portion out of this increased wealth in the shape 

of taxation, she will be enabled to increase the expenditure 

and activities on social services greatly. That all this is no 

empty dream born of facile optimism I shall endeavour to 

show from a brief reference to conditions in Bengal—the 
province with which I am most familiar. I will refer to 

certain aspects of the position of the masses in Bengal and 

show how with a comparatively small expenditure the condi- 

tions of the masses can be improved. I shall do so not with 

the object of drawing up schemes which will be foreign to 

the purpose of this book but for illustrating with sufficient 
particularity the possibilities. 

Forty-three millions out of Bengal’s forty-six live in Conditions 

rural areas and less than 200,000 of Bengal’s educated middle meade He 
classes are in the unemployed list. A large proportion of d#wbacks : 


ee: : imperfect 
these unemployed people are the principal instrument of the nahin 


agitators. They are men with some education with a fair Salle: 
degree of intelligence, who are absolutely dissatisfied with 
their own condition and who have nothing but a dead wall 
before them. Is it any wonder therefore that deluded by 
the preachings of those who ought to know better, fired by 
a perverted patriotism an army of young men devote their 
best energies to what they consider to be the right cause? 
Some are not even averse to the supreme sacrifice. It may 
be true that what is right cause in their judgment is in 
other’s judgment fraught with harm to their country, but 
in view of their deplorable economic conditions, in view of 
their thwarted ambition, they are in no mood to listen to 
any wiser advice. Most of the 48 millions are wholly or in 
a predominant degree agriculturists. As the density of 
population is great and as 98 per cent. of the people live in 
the villages, the size of agricultural holdings is small and the 
agriculturists in spite of the fertile soil is often poor. There 
are other factors which have increased the backwardness of 
agriculture. Certainly about 30,000 sq. miles out of Bengal’s 
78,000 sq. miles grow one crop, although with some organisa- 
tion and with some financial help, which can be repaid in the 
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course of 6 or 7 months, two crops can be grown. Manure 
is seldom used. The cattle is poor. Labour saving pro- 
cesses even of the simplest type—not to speak of steam 
engine or petrol engine which in most cases would 
be unsuitable—are non-existent although with a little 
organisation such processes can be used. There exists 
hardly any machinery for rural credit. The value of 
Bengal’s agricultural output at or near the field is about 
225 crores and the only organised machinery for rural credit 
is the co-operative organisation, in which a capital of only 
about 6 crores has been sunk. The agriculturist, therefore, 
is habitually in the grip of the money-lender who often 
charges exorbitant interest amounting sometimes to 48 per 
cent. or more. The growing of one crop means that the 
agriculturist remains compulsorily idle for the best part of 
the year: the leisure for want of adequate and remunerative 
work is not utilised and cannot be utilised for simple 
cottage industries which could bring them profitable 
employment. 
It is possible to change all this with an initial outlay 
Transforma- Which need not, however, be large. An urgent necessity is 
tion possible the organisation for the banking of rural banks through co- 


with a 
reasonable Qnerative credit societies and other organised banks. 


outlay ; __ Bengal with her 85 thousand villages can easily do with 20 
of rural thousand rural banks. With an average capital of say 
banking. 9 thousand rupees each this would require about 40 crores 
to be invested. This, however, will be a mere investment. 
It will be easy for these banks to return handsome dividends 
of 9 to 10 per cent. per annum and yet reduce the rate of 
interest of the agriculturist from 48 per cent. and more to 
something like 15 per cent. The result would be that the 
agriculturist will save over 15 to 20 crores of rupees in in- 
terest. The money, so saved, will be available to them in 
improving their agriculture and in buying necessaries which 
on account of their poverty they are unable to buy. These 
20 thousand banks, if established, would certainly employ 
about 80 thousand to 1 lac of educated young men, nearly 
half of Bengal’s unemployed who lead a useless life of agita- 
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tion and excitement. These 40 crores of rupees are simply 
a question of organisation, for it is an attractive proposition 
to earn a dividend of 9 to 10 per cent. That the dividend 
of 9 to 10 per cent. that I am suggesting is by no means too 
much is evidenced by the fact that the co-operative socicties 
charge a rate of interest of 15 per cent. and 5 to 6 per cent. 
will be quite ample in meeting charges of auditing and 
organisation and other overhead charges. No portion of 
the 18 crores which I have asked England to contribute to- 
wards India’s military expenditure will be required for this 
organisation. 

With an efficient organisation it should also be possible 
to grow a second crop. About 80 thousand sq. miles out of 
Bengal’s total area of 78 thousand sq. miles grow but one 
crop. Should another crop be grown there should be an Growing of 
additional income of at least 50 to 60 crores of rupees. With — 
provision for better rural credit and with some state help Pl. 
and with a better organised agricultural department, the 
growing of a second crop is a perfectly feasible proposition. 

Very indifferent seed is often used by the agriculturists Use of 
in Bengal. The scientific workers in the Government Agri- mfev" 
cultural Department of Bengal have found a number of first- 
rate seeds, the use of which increases the production and 
the value several times. But for want of adequate organi- 
sation, the bulk of the agriculturists in Bengal never get the 
benefit of the use of these seeds. Should that organisation 
be forthcoming—and an annual expenditure of not more 
than 2 to 8 lakhs will be necessary to produce it in the 27 dis- 
tricts in Bengal—an additional income of 27 crores might 
be possible. On these two heads alone, it will be possible to 
increase the income of the agricultural population of Bengal 
by 80 to 90 crores. The organisation for the introduction of 
a second crop and of improved seeds will require about 15 
to 20 thousand of Bengal’s educated middle classes. Con- 
sidering the increased income which will result to the agri- 
culturists, the employment of these 15 to 20 thousand on 
such useful purpose will be well repaid. There are other 
directions of agricultural improvement such as the more 
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extensive use of manure, improvement of cattle, introduc- 
tion of scientific agriculture, introduction of labour saving 
mechanical processes, to the possibilities of which I have not 
even by way of illustration referred. It stands to reason 
that organisations for promoting these activities will greatly 
improve the output of the agriculturists and will also at the 
same time employ a large number of educated middle class 
people. 

Bengal’s public health is notoriously bad. Provision 
for medical relief is utterly inadequate. Bengal’s total 
expenditure for public health is only about 40 lakhs. Out 
of these, about one-fifth is spent on direction and control. 
Bengal’s public health can be changed beyond recognition if 
another 40 to 50 lakhs can be spent as additional grants for 
public health purposes and for other beneficial activities of 
that department. Increased activities for the public health 
of Bengal should also require a fairly large number of edu- 
cated middle classes. 

The arrangements for medical relief in Bengal are sadly 
inadequate. In the rural areas we have only one medical 
man of registrable qualification (and the registrable quali- 
fication is low enough) to a population of more than 36 
thousand. Bengal’s medical budget is about 60 lakhs of 
rupees. Out of this over 20 lakhs are spent on the medical 
establishment and medical education. Hospital and dis- 
pensary accommodation is very inadequate and only 26 
lakhs are spent thereon. If another 40 to 50 lakhs can be 
spent on medical relief, there will be a more adequate supply 
of medical men with registrable qualification in rural areas 
and a better provision for hospitals and dispensaries. This 
also will require a number of educated middle class men. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that improvement in 
the public health activities, resulting as it will in checking 
the spread of preventible diseases, and a more adequate 
provision for medical relief, resulting in saving many 
human lives and curtailing the period of suffering of 
many others will incidentally increase the earning capacity 
of the masses and the classes and will be a source of wealth 
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which will be available not only for tax-paying but also for 
purposes of reproduction and augmentation of the capital. Result : 
An adequate system of primary education will require 25 Ausme=**- 
to 80 thousand teachers and perhaps over 2 thousand rahe ane 
inspectors and clerks. Improvement i in agricultural educa- ployment 
tion, in artisan education, in technical education, in idle 
secondary education and in the higher cultural education “""~ 
will also require money and men but these improvements 
will mean an increasing uplift of the rural masses and of 
the struggling educated middle classes. 

These activities will make education more broad-based 
and will improve the earning capacity not only of those who 
receive vocational education but also of those who receive 
mere cultural education. But the number of those who 
are engaged in imparting secondary education or higher 
cultural education will not increase much. I have given 
figures separately for those who will be employed in im- 
parting primary education. Excluding these, I think not 
more than 5 thousand of the educated middle classes can 
well be employed in other educational activities. 

In Chapter XI, I have suggested that, after meeting the 
initial deficit of the five provinces, the remaining 14 crores 
should be distributed on a population basis to all the 
Governor’s provinces. The following table will roughly 
show the results of such distribution : — 


Assam 7 millions 43 crores 
Bengal . 4 2.69 ,, 
Bihar & Orissa 84 ‘ 196 ,, 
Bombay we 19g Ll 
Burma . 18 ‘ 15 

C. P. BE oy, 79 
Madras . 42 , 244 ,, 
Punjab . 0 , 118 ,, 
U. P. . 454 ,, 2.61 i, 


Total ... 242 millions 18.96 crores 
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With these additional resources it will be possible for 
every province to expand its healthy activities on social 
services such as education, health, sanitation, etc. From 
what I have already indicated, it will follow that the expan- 
sion of such activities will add considerably to the produc- 
tive power of the masses and to the acquisition of wealth by 
the middle classes in the process of distribution or in the 
organisation of such production. The structure of society 
will be strengthened as an organised whole, as the pro- 
duction will increase the purchasing power of the masses 
and the classes. This increase will result in bringing larger 
receipts in customs revenue and in income-tax. The finan- 
cial position of the Government of India will thus be im- 
proved and it will be possible to give effect to many of the 
suggestions of Sir William Layton about distribution of the 
personal income-tax to the provinces, the constitution of 
the provincial fund and so on. Without this preliminary 
help it will not be possible to work his scheme, at any rate 
for the next 8 or 4 years. It is well-known that the financial 
position of the Government of India and also of every pro- 
vincial Government has been seriously affected by destruc- 
tive movements as also by world depression in trade and 
commerce. The result has been—and it will continue to be 
such for a number of years—that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India will fall while its expenditure will increase. 
Under such a state of things it will not be possible for the 
Government of India to release any portion of its revenues 
for giving effect to the scheme of Sir William Layton. The 
bitter experience of financial stringency, which marred the 
Reforms started in 1921 will be repeated and every provin- 
cial government will start with a deficit, and however good 
the constitution may be, the existence of deficit in pro- 
vincial governments will create an atmosphere which will 
militate against a satisfactory working of the constitution. 
A further result will be that disaffection and bitterness will 
increase and political agitation will gather a new force and 
impetus much worse than what has ever been experienced. 
The great need of Indian politics is that the minds of her 
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public men should be turned to the realities of the Indian 
problem and to the acceptance of constructive programmes, 
for else their ideals will never be realised. Further, this 
additional income of 14 crores to all the provinces, coupled 
with the wiping out of the deficit in the five provinces which 
will require 828 lakhs, will make India a better purchaser 
of the world’s goods and as the United Kingdom has a share 
of 60 per cent. of such purchase the benefit to that country 
will be very much larger than the initia] annual contribution 
of 18 crores. Incidentally, the visible interest of England 
in India’s welfare will also improve the relations between the 
two countries and thus prove to be of great political value. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INDIA AND ENGLAND: A PLEA FOR AN 
ORGANIZATION FOR IMPROVED 
RELATIONS. 


Towards the end of Chapter XI I suggested that a 


Sulgestion machinery should be set up with a minimum annual grant 


nery 
costing 

one crore 
annually, 


Anti- 
British 
feeling in 
India; 
inwardness 
of the 
indepen- 
dence cry, 


of 1 crore of rupees. This money, I said, should be utilised 
for taking up definite lines of work towards attainment of 
the ideal of responsible Government as an integral part of 
the British Empire. As promised there, I shall now proceed 
to discuss the nature and functions of the machinery. The 
first object of this machinery will be to help in the establish- 
ment of the background without which the ideal referred to 
above will not be attainable. But before I do so, it is neces- 
sary that I should say something about the need for its 
establishment. 

At various places in this book, I have stated that during 
the last 25 years or more the one-sided idea has been sedu- 
lously spread that India can never hope for constitutional 
advance unless she can coerce England. It has been the 
constant theme of the nationalists of various classes that it 
is against England’s self-interest to grant self-government 
to India. Asa necessary corollary, anti-British propaganda 
has been going on effectively for all these years. The youth 
of the country, having been persuaded to regard anti-British 
propaganda as being synonymous with patriotic action, is 
saturated with anti-British ideas, The acute economic dis- 
tress amongst the unemployed young men has been an im- 
portant factor in the spread of this mentality. Until 
recently even amongst those who were anti-British in their 
activities and outlook, complete Dominion status was the 
accepted goal. But the cry of complete independence and 
of separation from the British Empire has been raised in 
recent years by a small but increasingly active section of the 
Indians. This cry can be interpreted in more ways than 
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one. With some it is the outcome of a genuine feeling: in 
their opinion, even with the maximum freedom that 
England can grant her, India never will be able to fit into 
the British Empire ; and the best course for her would be 
to seek her destiny in isolated independence or in a vast pan- 
Asiatic federation. With others however—and these form 
the larger group—the talk of complete independence is per- 
haps nothing more than a bluff, designed at coercing 
England into the grant of Dominion Status. Still others 
make a theoretical distinction in favour of independence 
against Dominion Status. They say that independence is 
always preferable to dependence on another country in 
however limited a form ; and according to them Dominion 
Status can only be regarded as a stepping stone to ultimate 
independence. In spite of the virulent preachings of the 
anti-British school, I think it can be asserted with con- 
fidence that the vast majority of Indian public men as well 
as of those other Indians who take a real interest in politics 
do not yet desire separation from the British Empire: what 
they ask for is an honourable position in the Empire—the 
fulfilment not too tardily, of their “passion for equality”. 
They are not “irreconciliables” ; and they would be won 
over if they become really convinced of the genuineness of 
England’s intention speedily to fulfil the promise of 1917. 
Should the new constitution meet their demands in subs- 
tance there would be little doubt that their endeavours 
would be concentrated upon developing India as well as 
strengthening the bond between India and the Empire. But 
even if the demands are conceded in actual working various 
conflicts are sure to arise unless the necessary background 
can be produced and unless adequate steps for adjustment 
of the great vested interests of England with India’s natural 
desire for economic advancement can be ensured. In this 
connection it will become increasingly important to propa- 
gate informed opinion as to the difference between com- 
merce and exploitation. The doctrine that England has 
always been exploiting India has been sedulously spread 
and it must be admitted that there are certain matters 
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about which this charge could be justly made. As I have 
already pointed out elsewhere, past history shows that the 
struggle of Indian nationalism for coercing England to 
grant more constitutional powers was aided by many anti- 
British and anti-government activities such as the civil dis- 
obedience movement, non-co-operation, boycott of British 
goods, non-payment of taxes, exploitation of grievances, 
local and general and one-sided political criticism by the 
press and on the platform. These aids to the national 
demand for constitutional advance have left a bitter legacy 
of anti-British feeling which it will be difficult to remove for 
many years to come, even if adequate advance be provided, 
unless effective steps be taken to wipe out the widespread 
feeling which has been the result of many years of intensive 
and one-sided preaching. 

The attitude of the youth of the country must not also 
be ignored. Most members of the younger generation have 
lost their faith in England. This is due partly to the teach- 
ings of the extreme politician, partly to the fact that the 
bulk of the young men have nothing to look forward to, 
partly because very few of them have little opportunities 
of hearing the other side. Most of them had seldom an 
opportunity of meeting Englishmen face to face and dis- 
cussing problems with them. Whatever the constitution 
may be and however much it may concede to the Indian 
demands, the youth of the country are likely to dominate 
the elections. Unless their attitude can be changed by 
effective teaching and propaganda it is extremely likely that 
that only anti-British parties and anti-British representa- 
tives will be returned to the legislatures and the local bodies. 
The return of such parties and persons will increase the 
cleavage between England and India, will make adjustment 
of British vested interest more difficult and will make it 
harder for India and England to work up to the ideal of a 
self-zoverning India as an integral part of the British 
Empire. 

In any view of the matter the natural sentiment that 
India should be for Indians would be there. That senti- 
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ment will make adjustment of racial interests and attain- The far- 
ment of the ideal mentioned above increasingly difficult, ‘"" 
Barring a limited number of districts the rural areas are yet {te India 
indifferent to the anti-British feeling, but the classes, parti- sestment. 
cularly the younger section of the classes, are bitterly anti- 
British and unless adequate steps are taken to win back an 
increasing number of these classes, the masses steeped in 
poverty and ignorance will be easily deluded. If persons 

with anti-British feelings dominate the legislatures, the 
ministries of provincial governments and the local bodies 

and if there be only an ineffective minority to oppose them, 

they will soon be able to reach the masses. The result will 

be physical conflicts on a very extended scale which might 

lead to the destruction of the stability of society. I can 
multiply many reasons for justifying the necessity for 
setting up a suitable machinery, but I think I have said 
enough to justify the setting up of an organization whose 
object will be to promote better relations between the two 
races, which Providence has brought together. I have said 
enough from which the conclusion should follow that with- 

out a proper machinery initiating and carrying on active 

and day to day propaganda for laying down the basis 
essential to the attainment of the ideal of responsible 
Government as an integral part of the British Empire that 

ideal will not be attainable, but will, on the other hand, 
recede more and more as a practicable and acceptable ideal 

in Indian politics. 

I will next deal with the nature of the organisation. Nature 
There should be two sections—one to consist of a whole time alee 
executive, and the other of honorary workers. The whole crésnize- 
time executive should, in my opinion, consist of 5 to 7 
persons who will be the chief executive in India. The 
majority of the chief executive in India should consist of 
Indians as the Indians alone can understand the mentality 
and the real attitude of their countrymen. The minority 
should consist of Englishmen who should preferably have 
experience of public life in their own country. Englishmen 
without that experience always find it difficult to under- 
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stand mass psychology and the true character of elections. 
This chief executive in India should have its headquarters 
in some important Indian town preferably a town which is 
a centre of public opinion. These, who should be between 
5 and 7 in number, who will form the chief executive in 
India should be adequately paid so as to attract men of 
ability and experience of the public life of their respective 
countries. Similarly there should be another set of 
executive officers, not exceeding five, in England where the 
majority will consist of Englishmen with experience of 
public life and the minority of Indians with similar 
experience of public life in their own country. These two 
executives should be provided with a suitable staff, but the 
staff need not be too large or expensive. The towns which 
are the headquarters of provincial governments will also 
require suitable whole time executive staff. It is not 
necessary for my purpose, as I am not drawing up a detailed 
scheme, to go into elaborate and definite details. My object 
is rather to present an outline of the organisation in order 
to give a sufficient idea of its nature and function. It will 
be the business of the executive, all-India, provincial and 
English, to establish societies or associations consisting of 
Indians and British who are willing to work for the ideal of 
a self-governing India as an integral part of the British 
Empire and who are willing on both sides to accept the full 
implications of such an ideal. In order to make the ideal 
acceptable to the Indian it will also be necessary to lay down 
that India’s interest should be the first objective, but subject 
to that primary objective England’s interest should come 
next. Such Associations should be established on an all- 
India as also on a provincial basis. Attempts should also be 
made to form similar associations in all important towns and 
in as many villages as possible. This alone will require a 
good deal of time, money, energy and initiative. It will be 
desirable to lay down that a small annual subscription and 
acceptance of certain ideals and lines of work and thought 
should be the qualification for membership. Similar associa- 
tions should be established in England not only in London 
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but in as many other places in England, Scotland and Wales 
as possible. As their activities increase it may be necessary 
later on to provide whole time executive officers in im- 
portant towns and other places in India. I will next deal 
with the functions of this organisation. One of the im- Functions 
portant functions of the organisation will be to remove ott. 
bitterness between the British and the Indian, to adjust *tion. 
conflicts and differences between the two countries and 
particularly with regard to the question of adjustment of 
the vast vested interest of the British and the prior claim of 
the Indians to the furtherance of the material interest of 
their own country. It will also be an important activity of 
the organization to promote the economic interest of 
Indians in their own country and elsewhere and that of 
England and India. As material interest is bound to be the 
dominant factor with voters in both countries, it will be an 
important function of theirs to investigate and to promote 
lines of thought which, while making India a richer country, 
will enable England to reap a part of the fruits of the in- 
creasing wealth of India in preference to foreign countries. 
In order to attain the ideal of democracy in the quickest 
possible time it is necessary that we should have an in- 
creasing number of self-reliant Indians capable of holding 
their own in world competition. It should therefore be the 
business of this organisation to investigate and to promote 
constructive lines of thought for improvement of social 
services in India such as education, health, sanitation, agri- 
culture, cottage industries and other large scale industries 
giving preference to those industries where India’s 
wealth is being drained by foreign countries but where no 
conflict with England is involved. It should be its function 
to study, to promote and to propagate ideas about removing 
the acute unemployment problem amongst the educated 
middle classes and poverty amongst the masses in India, to 
create a healthier public opinion both in India and England, 
to influence public opinion in both the countries through 
newspapers by enlisting the interest of public men, by 
speeches on public platforms and by setting up suitable 
18 
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organisation in different towns and districts of both the 
countries. It should be its function to rehabilitate the old 
faith in the sense of British justice and impartiality which 
has been so rudely shaken in recent years. I think I have 
given enough indication of the functions of the organisation 
that I desire should be set up. The activities which the 
organisation will have to undertake are vast. Success in the 
early years will be by no means easy. The problem is 
to win back the classes and through them the masses, to 
establish a friendly attitude on the part of Indians of all 
classes towards England and the Empire ; and of the latter 
towards India. This object will never be attained and 
indeed the process will be too slow and hopelessly ineffective, 
if things are left entirely to the ordinary course of nature 
without the aid of a determined and systematic organi- 
sation. For a long time to come a number of Indian polli- 
ticilans, even though they might choose to utilise the 
machinery of the constitution, would none the less fall into 
two easily recognizable groups—those holding fast to 
British connection and others who would honestly or for 
electioneering purposes appeal to the attractive anti-British 
sentiment and who would be the protagonists of complete 
independence. It is likely, therefore, that even with India 
accepting a satisfactory constitution there would exist a 
fairly large and active body of politicians who would keep 
alive the anti-British feeling in the classes and through the 
classes attempt to propagate it amongst the masses. Unless 
the organisation consists both of British and Indian any 
counter propaganda by the Indians alone is not likely to be 
effective. Past experience shows that it cannot be effective 
and is bound to be looked upon with suspicion. Past expe- 
rience also justifies me in coming to the conclusion that 
these Indians, who desire to put forward co-operation with 
England as an important plank in their election programme, 
are likely to be handicapped in attaining success in elections, 
because of this plank. If, however, an effective and active 
propaganda is carried on all the year round by persons, 
many of whom will not stand for elections and, therefore, 
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will be able to speak more freely, an atmosphere will soon 
be created which will enable parties successfully to put for- 
ward co-operation as an important item in their election 
programme. 

The organisation should not be undertaken as a part of 
governmental machinery. Apart from other reasons the 
future government will be run more or less on party lines 
and, if that organisation be made part of Governmental Inadvi- 
machinery, then with the change of parties the activities of eats 
the organisation might be affected, for example, when the °"**"" 


zation 
anti-British party will be in power, the organisation can be part of 


used for purposes exactly opposite to what I intend. But mental 
apart from difficulties of this nature, an organisation of the ™°™""”: 
kind that I contemplate would constantly be marred by a 
suspicion of its bonafides, if it were to be a governmental 
machinery. The best agency would be a semi-independent 
body working in detachment from the Government of India 
or provincial Governments. The executive will derive their 
authority and will get their appointment from the Secretary 
of State for India who will no doubt act in consultation with 
the Governor-General but not the Government of India in 
making such appointments ; the reports would also come to 
him. The Governor-General should presumably be above 
politics but will be the necessary link between the Govern- 
ment of India, the organization, and the Secretary of State 
for India. With regard to the provincial executives ap- 
pointments will be similarly made by the Secretary of State 
for India in consultation with the Governor-General and the 
local Governors but the organisation should derive its 
authority and existence from the Secretary of State for 
India, the minister responsible to Parliament who will make 
the grant. The executives should be appointed for 5 years. 
At the end of 5 years some of the outgoing members of the 
executive might be re-appointed for two years so that a 
continuity may be established. 

The all-India executive and the British Executive 
should submit their reports not only to the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State but also to the all-India 
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and the British Association that I suggest should be estab- 
lished. Similarly, the provincial and the local executives 
should submit their reports to the Provincial or the local 
Association. 

It may be said that in asking for an annual grant of one 
crore of rupees I am asking too much and it might also be 
asked why England should make this contribution in which 
India is primarily interested. From the outline that I have 
given I venture to think that if the organisation be active 
and energetic it is bound to grow. There are at least 300 
important towns in India and it is well-known that what the 
towns think to-day the villages think to-morrow. The 
teeming millions of the rural areas in India live in over 
500,000 villages. In order to reach these villages—it may 
be, gradually—the organisation will require a good deal of 
money and energy. It will be necessary for it to be in close 
touch with the Press, with the Government and the local 
bodies. It will also be necessary for it to mould public 
opinion in England and for that purpose to have a number 
of branches in that country. For an organisation such as 
this one crore of rupees (about eight hundred thousand 
pounds) is not too much. 

Nor am I asking England to make a pecuniary sacrifice 
in making this grant. The benefits which will flow back to 
England, if she can truly affiliate India to her I have 
repeatedly described elsewhere and it is unnecessary to 
pursue the point here. But, if without the help of this or 
some analogous organisation, it should happen that in 
future India and England drift apart and a time comes 
sooner than many of us realise when there would be 
upheavals and physical conflicts on a wide scale shaking 
the foundations of both the countries to the very roots 
and leaving serious consequences on world peace and 
progress, the money I am asking for is by no means 
too much. And examining the question even from the 
narrowest point of view, I may be permitted to point out 
that the establishment of martial law in a number of places 
in India—which would be the inevitable consequence of 
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such conflicts—will perhaps cost India and England very 
much more ; and its adverse effect on trade and commerce 
will result in an economic loss a hundred times more than 
the amount of the grant I am asking for. 

Mere preaching or attempts at preaching will make the The organi- 
organisation far too theoretical and ineffective. One of its *%9% 
important duties should be to take note of the day to day aneane 
activities in the life of the people of England and India. An diately 
important endeavour will therefore be to secure economic ai 
improvement of both the countries by energetically taking 
steps towards reducing the acute unemployment of the 
middle classes in India and the working classes in England. 
Finding suitable markets for Indian goods, particularly of Indian 
Indian cottage industries, not only within India but also in fe fer 
England and the rest of the world should give a practical snd the 
turn to its activities. Similarly, consistently with Indian ihe world 
self-interest, finding a market for British goods in India soi fo 
should also give a practical bias to its work. mds 

The organisation should thus, on the one hand, have 
inspiring ideals and, on the other, be intensely practical. Ideals as 
The hurried and over-emphatic manner in which propa- Siar 
ganda is often conducted should not be its method. In fact ok 
the whole attitude of those who would engage in such a task 
should be marked more by a moral fervour and an intellec- 
tual zeal than the mere mercenary energy and reckless 
activity of the paid propagandist. It would be work under- 
taken in the best interests of a great and ancient people as 
also in that of one of the most progressive and fair-minded 
of modern nations. It should be its aim to persuade the 
two countries how the larger interest of humanity itself can 
be served if they, great each in its culture and outlook, work 
together. Its work would be constantly to deal, through 
the printed, the written and the spoken word, with the 
educated classes and with the voters and masses of both 
the countries; furnishing correct information, removing 
wrong impressions; constantly explaining movements 
of life and thought in England and India; reducing 
the difficult problems of economics to simple terms ; 
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and vigilantly watching the signs and stirrings of 
discontent, so that they might be quickly understood and 
remedied. The work would thus be reconstructive and edu- 
cative in all its stages ; there would be no attempt at the 
creation of ephemeral and unworthy sentiments but the 
strengthening of the bond which, I hope, will be created by 

Building the new constitution. The work might be slow and a little 

foundations time might pass before it visibly fructifies, but I am confi- 
dent that if undertaken, it would be a process going on from 
year to year establishing foundations, upon which the pros- 
perity and happiness of England and India and the peace of 
the world would firmly rest. 


and 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A WORKABLE 
CONSTITUTION. 


In the foregoing pages, I have made it clear, again and Easentials 

again, that it is none of my purpose to furnish a ready-made able Thole 
constitution. It is obvious, however, that all my comments tution. 
have tended to emphasise certain essentials which should 
be kept in view in the framing of any constitution that can 
be reasonably expected to work. Whatever the constitu- 
tion may be, ordered progress is essential for real advance. 
And ordered progress can never be attained unless a peace- 
ful structure of society be maintained. Improvement of 
social services, such as health, education, etc. ; betterment 
of economic conditions ; physical fitness of the people ; and 
cultural advance are necessary for fitting a people success- 
fully to stand in world competition. Such improvements 
are also essential for the general uplift of the human unit ; 
for without this the nation as a whole can never progress. 
All this must depend on a peaceful structure of society. 

The structure of society must be improved; at any Man 
rate, its existing structure must be maintained. If, on the sided 
other hand, destructive forces be let loose, even though with of a stable 
well-meant intentions, the social structure is made to rent. 
deteriorate. Then all progress will be retarded; instead 
there will be retrogression. It is thus necessary that there 
must be a stable form of government. Most people are 
agreed that we are going through a period of transition at 
the present moment. On the one hand, we have still the 
“pathetic contentment” of the masses in large areas where 
they are still indifferent to matters other than their imme- 
diate interests. On the other hand, we have an increasingly 
large number of the educated classes, particularly the youth 
of the country, anxious to wrest by what they consider to 
be ideals of self-help more and more political power in the 
quickest possible time. With that object in view, they main- 
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tain a great faith in letting loose destructive forces, stirring 
up discontent and making the functions of government in- 
creasingly difficult. They are active in educating people to 
their ideals of anti-British and anti-government activities. 
There is therefore on the one side, an impatient, active and 
a fighting class of idealists and, on the other, the bulk of the 
people steeped in ignorance, hopeless of the future and in- 
different as to it. To ensure a stable form of representative 
democratic Government with materials such as these may 
not be a very easy proposition ; but the problem has to be 
faced and brought to a successful issue. The condition of 
the material that I have described is no doubt the condition 
of the transition. The quicker better material is evolved 
the sooner shall we be nearer our goal; but this also 
requires a stable government. I believe most people are 
agreed that in the transitional period some form of effective 
safeguard is essential. The safeguards may be internal or 
external. I shall explain what I mean. The constitution 
can be so framed, the electorates can be so worked out, the 
functions and powers of the legislature can be so distributed, 
the rules of franchise can be laid down in such a manner 
that the constitution itself may, to a certain extent, by 
introducing stabilizing influences, provide its own safe- 
guards. Safeguards of this character I would describe as 
internal safeguards. Another line of constitution may be 
the more rapid adoption of the democratic representative 
form of government obtaining in western countries, such as 
extension of franchise as rapidly as possible ; allowing as 
much power as possible to a single chamber, the members of 
which will be elected on as wide and popular a franchise as 
possible under present conditions to make the ministry res- 
ponsible to such a chamber ; to give very wide powers of 
taxation and of legislation and all the other powers which we 
usually find in a representative democratic government in 
Western countries ; but if any mistake is made, if any action, 
injurious to the people be taken, if there be oppression or 
tyranny by the majority over the minority then powers shall 
be reserved in an external authority such as the Governor, 
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the Governor-General or ultimately the Secretary of State. sate- 
This safeguard I will call external. It ought to appear to fu" 


internal 
all reasonable and thoughtful men that of the two classes of #"4 


safeguards, the internal safeguard is likely to be more peace- mia 
ful and practicable than the external. If need be, let there 
be also some external safeguard, as may be necessary, with 
the internal safeguard ; but keep them as much in the back- 
ground as possible and at any rate, in the first instance, 
depend on the internal safeguards. Too much dependence 
on external safeguards would merely mean an invitation for 
trouble. To tell a legislature, the members of which are 
elected on a democratic basis, “you have extensive powers 
but you must be on your good behaviour; you will be 
allowed to exercise your extensive powers without let or 
hindrance, so long as someone else be of opinion that you 
have exercised your powers properly ; but if he thinks that 
you have exercised your power improperly, unjustly or un- 
wisely then he will overrule you,” cannot but lead to con- 
flicts between the overriding authority and the legislature 
in which primary authority is vested. Such conflicts will 
not merely be limited to verbal differences or even bitter 
acrimony but are bound to lead ultimately to physical con- 
flicts on a wide scale. Then again, it is extremely likely 
that in a number of cases the Governor or the Governor- 
General in whom such over-riding powers will be vested will 
be extremely averse to exercise them. The result might be 
administrative deterioration and that many small mistakes, 
many minor injustices and acts of oppression might be com- 
mitted which, although individually unimportant, might 
cumulatively prove to be very serious. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that we must have important safeguards during the 
transition and that such safeguards should be internal 
rather than external. But before I give even a general idea 
of such safeguards or of the essentials of a workable consti- Safe- 
tution it is necessary that I should draw the attention of should 
readers to some points that I have made. They are:— preferably 
(a) The existence of an active section of the fe internal 
educated middle classes who have been fighting for external. 
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the last twenty-five years or more for political 
advance and who now form admittedly the only 
organized and active party that is capable of guiding 
politics and of handling responsibility in their own 
way. This party is definitely anti-British and is 
likely to be anti-government unless their demands 
are fully met and all powers are virtually handed over 
to them. 

(b) The majority of the educated middle classes 
are however not anti-British, but they do not take 
active part in politics. A minority of them are active 
co-operators and take an active part in politics. 
These could not make an effective impression on 
Indian politics because they are not anti-British and 
have not the support of the impatient youth of the 
country, and they cannot, for years to come, hope to 
succeed in elections based on a wide and popular 
franchise against anti-British rivals, because the 
teachings and the preachings of the last 25 years 
would be there and the co-operating candidate can be 
easily stigmatised as unpatriotic and subservient to 
the British government. 

(c) For reasons already discussed, it is clear that 
a large majority of the youth of the country are defi- 
nitely anti-British and anti-Government. 

(d) The natural sympathy of the people will be 
with those who stand for India for Indians and who 
are against the British connection, for sentiment will 
be in favour of such a cry. In politics no wise man 
should ignore sentiment. 

(e) If responsible government is to be realized 
by India as an integral part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, then, unless those who are for co- 
operating with Great Britain can be successfully 
elected in fair numbers, responsible government with 
that ideal will never come to pass. 

(f) A great necessity to-day is to bring back a 
fair number of Indian politicians from the pursuit of 
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theoretical politics to a recognition of realities, to 
give them effective opportunities for improving the 
social services in the country in order, ultimately, to 
improve the masses and the poorer middle classes in 
the quickest possible time. 

(g) If the Congress demands are not fully met, 
the Congressmen and the extremists may either take 
up a policy of obstruction or civil disobedience or 
start some other subversive movement in the country 
with a view to make the new constitution unwork- 
able and to raise more effectively anti-British and 
anti-Government forces. Or they may, as the 
Swarajists in 1924 to 1929 did, misuse the constitu- 
tion for the purpose of destroying it or making it 
unworkable ; or they may try to secure for them- 
selves power and patronage by accepting office with 
the object of extending their influence and further- 
ing their anti-British and anti-Government ideals 
and for letting loose destructive forces. From past 
experience it is clear that in an extended and popular 
franchise the Congressmen and the extremist are 
likely to be very successful. It is extremely likely 
that the line adopted by them will be one of the three 
mentioned above, or if some other line be adopted it 
will have the same objective. 

(h) If on the other hand the demands of the Con- 
gress and the extremist be accepted then other classes 
such as the more stable element in society, a large 
section of the Muhammadans and the British as re- 
presenting the vested interest will find it very difficult 
to accept and work loyally and without mental 
reservation the constitution framed upon the de- 
mands of the Congress. This will lead to increasing 
class and communal cleavage and will make it 
increasingly difficult to adjust the vested interests of 
the British on a fair and equitable basis. It is 
extremely likely that such a state of things will ulti- 
mately lead to physical conflicts on a wide scale. In 
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any view of the matter, the existence of such a posi- 
tion will also make the establishment of a stable 
government difficult. 

(i) If the Congressmen and the extremists decide 
to use the constitution for the purpose of extending 
their influence they are likely to get many new 
recruits who are anxious to enter public life and with 
the help of this organisation ; from the influence and 
the prestige they will acquire from the extended use 
of their own organization and the additional support 
of such men as will join them they will very easily 
be able to create situations in the country which 
will lead to many untoward consequences. 

(j) If on the other hand there be a fairly large 
number of electorates with extended and popular 
franchise and if it be decided that no privilege as to 
the nature and extent of the franchise already given 
should be reduced, but if, along with that, opportu- 
nities be given to co-operators to make it possible for 
them to enter the legislatures in fair numbers then 
we are likely to see the effective emergence of two 
parties—one standing for British connection and im- 
provement of India with the help and support of such 
connection and the other standing for severance and 
perhaps even the repudiation of debts incurred by the 
Government in the past. With such an arrangement 
the co-operators might after certain elections be in 
power and after others an effective minority and 
not an utterly hopeless minority as would be the 
case if all the electorates be very large on the basis of 
an extended and popular franchise. Such a consti- 
tution will gradually bring within its influence these 
two contending forces and it is desirable from every 
point of view that they should adjust their differences 
by fights on constitutional lines inside the legislature 
rather than by direct action, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience undertaken outside the legislature. 
It is desirable from every point of view that the 
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constitution should provide its own safety-valve and 
that anti-British feeling which would, otherwise, seek 
definitely insidious channels should be coaxed into 
Parliamentary self-expression. 
I therefore think that it is essential to lay down a consti- room for 
tution which will enable the co-operator to come in fair spre" 


in the new 
numbers but which will also provide its own internal safe- ‘onst- 


tution, and 
guard. In order to attain this object the constitution internal 
should be so devised as to make it impossible for anti- guards 
British elements to make an effective and increasing use of 
it and to give a fair chance to the co-operating elements to 
use it successfully for the establishment of a good govern- 
ment with the object of making constructive use of the 
constitution for the uplift of the masses and the classes. As 
I have mentioned I do not propose to enter into the details 
of constitution-making, but I would rather indicate the The consti- 
essentials. In order to achieve the end in view it is St", 
in my opinion absolutely necessary to have a second “hambers. 
chamber not only in the central legislature but also in all 
provincial legislatures, but the second chamber should be 
suitable to Indian conditions and should not be based on the 
British model of the House of Lords. It should not consist 
solely or even mainly of representatives of stake-holders, 
landed aristocracy and men of wealth. I would rather 
establish the second chamber on the model of some of the 
Dominions than that of the British House of Lords. The 
representatives of the stake-holders, the landlords and the 
men of wealth should no doubt have a place in it but not 
so large as to form the majority or be the only effective 
voice. It should also include a fair number of experienced 
and capable men who should be recruited from the pro- 
gressive educated middle classes. The British vested 
interest should also be represented in the second chamber. 
A few seats may also well be reserved either by election or 
by nomination for other British interests. In short I would 
like to constitute the second chamber in such a way that one 
may hope to rely on the broad-mindedness, sense of justice, 
practical patriotism and good sense of all the members 
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rather than the personal or class interest of one or more 
component groups of that House. From that point of view 
it would, in my opinion, be a mistake to compose the Upper 
House principally of persons representing mere wealth or 
landed interest. I would aim at an Upper House whose aim 
should be the welfare of the State and the people. It should 
have powers to correct the mistakes and errors of the Lower 
House. It should along with the Lower House represent the 
composite legislature to whom Government would be 
responsible. 

The Lower chamber should consist largely of repre- 
sentatives from a broad and popular franchise but it should 
have also representatives to represent the various class and 
the vested interests. The franchise for a number of seats 
should also be framed in such a way that the co-operating 
section of the progressive educated middle classes may have 
a fair chance of success in elections through those seats. I 
would suggest that not less than approximately 60 per cent. 
of the seats should be set apart for representatives to be 
returned by a broad and popular franchise. The remaining 
40 per cent. may be distributed amongst representatives of 
other class interests such as the co-operating element 
belonging to the educated middle classes, the landholders, 
the backward classes, the Indian trading and mercantile 
interest and the British vested interests. It will not be 
difficult to devise means for providing seats for the British 
vested interest, the Indian trading and mercantile interest, 
the backward classes and the landholding interest. The 
methods for providing seats for these classes are well-known 
and can be easily arranged. As regards the co-operating 
section of the educated middle classes 1 suggest that the 
franchise for a number of seats intended for them should be 
on the following amongst other suitable lines that may be 
determined after further consideration :— 

(i) either by electoral colleges on lines similar 
to those obtaining under the Morley-Minto constitu- 
tion or on more extended lines so as to increase the 
number of members of these electoral colleges. 
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(iz) by limiting the votes to these seats to persons 
with a higher property qualification such as payment 
of an annual cess of not less than Rs. 10/-, rent 
or revenue Rs. 50/-, payment of Union rate and 
chaukidari tax of not less than Rs. 15/- and in 
case of muffasil municipalities payment of annual 
taxes of not less than Rs. 24/- and in the case 
of the Calcutta municipality or other presidency 
port towns payment of annual taxes of not less thar 
Rs. 120/- and 

(iit) payment of the minimum income-tax. 

The outlines of the constitution that I have suggested Factors 
will, I think, make it far more workable than one based should. 
mainly on electorates on a wide and popular franchise. It determine 
will also provide for its internal safeguards. 1 do not in- #9" 
tend, however, that the constitution of the nature indicated 
should be the permanent constitution and that the people 
of the country will have no effective voice in incorporating 
into it more popular elements. I would provide in the 
constitution that after a sufficiently long—but not too long 
—a period, it will be possible by means of a constitutional 
resolution to increase the popular element still further. It 
is not possible without mature deliberation with persons 
and interests intimately concerned to lay down a definite 
time-limit before which it will not be open to the 
legislatures to move constitutional resolutions for the 
change suggested. In determining upon such time-limit 
the following points, however, should be kept in view. 

(a) As a result of active agitation and propa- 
ganda during the past 25 years, bitter anti-Govern- 
ment and anti-British feelings have been raised which, 
it is hoped, will be largely allayed by the working of 
the new constitution, with sufficient money at its dis- 
posal for nation-building services, provided, as sug- 
gested, the constitution be such that the co-operating 
element may come in fair numbers. 

(b) An estimate of the time that will be necessary 
for the definite improvement of the masses and the 
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classes so that a larger number may be better fitted 
to exercise their votes intelligently. 

(c) The necessity for diverting the attention of 
the people to constructive programmes and of making 
a definite advance towards working out such pro- 
grammes or in other words for turning the attention 
of the members of the legislatures and the thoughtful 
public more to the realities of the problem and less to 
the purely theoretical aspects of Indian nationalism. 

Be that as it may, it may not be difficult to fix a time- 
limit after which it will be possible to introduce an increas- 
ingly popular element in the constitution. 

I have heard it stated that the constitution of an Upper 
House as also the facilities granted to certain class interests 
for council entry and devices of a similar nature will lead to 
all the evils of oligarchy. But at worst even an oligarchy 
would be better than chaos. A dispassionate consideration 
ought, however, to satisfy all reasonable persons that the 
kind of constitution I advocate will not lead to any evils of 
oligarchy. I have suggested that approximately 60 per 
cent. of the seats should be reserved for electorates with a 
broad and popular franchise. It is extremely likely that the 
majority of these seats will be captured by the extreme 
section of the people. These extremists in the legislatures 
are bound to harbour a grudge against their co-operating 
countrymen. They will leave no stone unturned to attack 
them and if by any chance the co-operating section take up 
any policy which may go against the interests of the masses 
they will have to meet with severe and hostile criticism. 
They will not be slow to rouse the passion and prejudices of 
the masses against the classes if the latter foolishly desire to 
act against the interest of the masses. Then again there will 
be the British element with its avowed sympathy with the 
masses. If the Indian section of co-operators act in any 
way detrimental to the interest of the masses it may be 
expected that they will not get the support of the British 
element. Without such support the Indian co-operating 
element will be in a hopeless minority. Further, the pro- 
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gressive elements amongst the educated middle classes and 
the representatives of the backward classes are not likely to 
support landlords and other stakeholders in any policy pre- 
judically affecting the masses. For these and other reasons 
it ought to be reasonably clear that there need not be any 
apprehensions of the evils of oligarchy arising out of a 
constitution such as that I have indicated. 

The history of political evolution as also the gradual 
changes in franchise and electorates of England will also Example of 
indicate that what I am suggesting merely follows the line 2"#*"* 
of the English precedent. No doubt modifications would be 
necessary in view of the difference in the condition of the 
two countries. England before 1882 was practically under 
the control of the aristocracy and the squirearchy, but in 
spite of that fact it was a great and powerful country. In 
spite of that fact, again, responsible government on the 
whole successfully functioned in England. After 1882 the 
sphere of real power and influence was extended so as to 
take in the wealthy and the educated middle classes along 
with aristocracy and squirearchy. Further changes were 
made in Disraeli’s time in 1867 by which another stratum of 
the middle classes was taken in. Apart from the minor 
intermediate changes of the eighties and nineties of the last 
century there has been the great advance of 1918 and 
the recent changes introduced by Mr. Baldwin. England 
with her tradition and background of representa- 
tive institutions extending over several centuries, had 
to go through a long process in handing over effective 
power from men occupying a comparatively superior 
status in society. And the art of Government is by no 
means an easy art to learn, particularly in a country 
like India where there are the racial, communal and 
other issues and numerous problems arising naturally 
out of transition. India is yet inexperienced in the repre- 
sentative democratic form of Government. If England, 
governing her own race and people without having to 
solve the racial or the communal problem or to remove the 
poverty of the masses and the classes, required several 
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centuries to learn the art, is it too much to assume that 
India’s transitional period should be a fairly long one and 
that during this transition period, gaining by the experience 
of England and other countries and at the same time not 
ignoring the facts, the framework should be so designed as 
to make the Government stable, and to make it possible for 
men of ability and of practical patriotism to devote them- 
selves to the improvement of their country and for the 
furtherance of that political attitude which would conduce 
to the mutual benefit of both England and India. 

In this connection it is desirable to say a few words 
about rules of franchise and qualification of voters. As al- 
ready mentioned, up to 1882 the real ruling power was in the 
hands of powerful landed interests. Whatever the rules of 
franchise might have been, it was these influential landed 
interests who could dominate elections. After the Reforms 
Act of 1882, these powerful landed interests still retained 
very great influence upon elections but the influence of other 
superior classes such as the wealthier middle classes and 
the educated middle classes also came in. Elections could 
be dominated by these two sets. The so-called “people” 
represented by the labouring classes were nowhere. 
Franchise was gradually extended ; the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act was passed in 1870; and it was not till the year 
1900, thirty years after the passing of the Compulsory 
Education Act that two Labour M. P.’s were elected to 
the Parliament ; in 1906, 29 were elected ; in 1910, about 
40; in 1918, 57; in 1922, 142; in 1928, 191; in 1924, 
151; and in 1927, 287; so that with all her tradition 
and experience it required England about 50 to 60 
years to return Labour members of Parliament in 
fair numbers. It may be natural for the members 
of the Labour party to think more of the interests 
of the labouring classes of India than of India as a whole, 
where the masses are steeped in poverty and ignorance, but 
they must not forget the real object. Mere transfer of 
political power before its time will introduce the greatest 
possible danger—the danger to the structure of society for, 
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in the present condition of the masses and the labouring 
classes, it will be easy for the youth of the country belonging 
to the educated middle classes to delude them and to lead 
them on to destructive movements. It is submitted that the 
maintenance of the structure of society, the gradual evolu- 
tion of franchise and of the constitution are more important 
in the transition period than mere political theories. 
Examining it from this point of view too, the outline 
of the constitution that I have suggested should be 
accepted. 

There is one remark which I would like to make in 
connection with the outline of the constitution that I have 
indicated. I do not think that the 40 per cent. of the seats 
that I desire to reserve for the class and other interests will 
all be necessarily captured by the co-operating section. A 
small percentage of these seats may be successfully won by 
the non-co-operators. On the other hand I do not say that 
out of the 60 per cent. of the seats that would be reserved for 
electorates with a broad and popular franchise not a single 
one would be won by the co-operating section. Past’ 
experience shows that 10 to 15 per cent. of these seats may 
perhaps be won by the co-operating section. In the mean- 
time in the transitional constitution that I have indicated 4 real and 
the political education of the electorates will proceed. With pe 
a constitution reserving most of the seats for electorates sven to the 
with a broad and popular franchise, the burden of political cea: 
education will be the propagation of anti-British and anti- 
Government ideas, and encouragement of civil disobedience 
and other destructive movements. With the non-co-opera- 
tors dominating the councils, propagation of the ideas such 
as these will be more intensive and effective. On the other 
hand, on the outline of the constitution that I have 
suggested, both parties will have opportunities of present- 
ing their points of view to the voters. It will thus be 
possible to present both sides of the picture before the voters 
and the general public. If the ultimate ideal of a demo- 
cratic responsible Government as an integral part of the 
British Empire is to be accepted by the voters, we shall, by 
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the process described, give a real chance to the voters to 
judge for themselves of their increasing fitness for it. 

Next I propose to deal with the very important question 
of adjustment of Hindu and Moslem interests in the consti- 
tution. I have, in chapter V of this book, dealt with the 
position of the Muhammadans in Indian politics and made 
certain suggestions for the adjustment of the Hindu-Moslem 
question. Those suggestions are by no means exhaustive 
or final. It must be patent to every thoughtful person that 
adjustment of the Hindu-Moslem question on the basis of 
tolerence of each other’s views and difficulties is one of the 
most important problems that confront us to-day. How 
this question is to be solved would depend a good deal on 
the attitude of the leading members of the two communities. 
Past history, however, shows that the Muhammadans are 
not willing to accept what was offered them by the Report 
of the All-Parties’ Conference popularly known as the Nehru 
Report, viz., they are not willing to accept the suggestion 
of the reservation of seats in joint electorates. It is also 
equally clear that the non-Muhammadans are not willing to 
accept what a large section of the Muhammadans demand, 
viz., separate electorate for the Muhammadans with weight- 
age in the provinces where they are in a minority and on a 
population basis in the two provinces where they are in a 
majority. If the two communities hold fast to their res- 
pective viewpoints then this question will never be settled. 
I would, therefore, suggest to the leading members of both 
the communities that they should try to seek some other 
avenue of settlement if need be entirely different from either 
of the two suggested by the respective communities. The 
Muhammadans are demanding a deviation from the ordi- 
nary rules of representative democratic constitution and 
one may well ask them that the suggestion of some new 
line should first come from them. If, however, they are 
averse to take a wider view of things and to accept the posi- 
tion that the interest of the country is at any rate as im- 
portant as, if not more important than, that of their com- 
munity then the sister community, instead of merely placing 
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the blame on the Muhammadans for not making any cons- 
tructive suggestion, should try to evolve a plan which may 
be better acceptable to the Muhammadans than that put 
forward by the Nehru Report. 

Before I finish dealing with this important question I 
may point out that the continuance of the existence of the 
two separate warring camps is fraught with the greatest 
possible danger to the maintenance of peace in an ordered 
state of society and even of its economic structure. Leading 
men of the two communities may think in terms of division 
of the “spoils of power” but the rank and file of both the “spoils of 
communities have to live side by side. They are insepar- fever sn 
ably concerned in the common problems of poverty, edu- of*, 
cational backwardness, health, and sanitation and social 
services generally. If those who think in terms of the divi- 
sion of “spoils of power” take a wider view of the use of such 
power, v1z., that such power should be used for the uplift of 
the less favoured section of the people and not for personal 
advance or aggrandisement then I am sure many of the 
difficulties will vanish, but human nature in some indivi- 
duals being what it is, it may be too much to hope that men 
who think in terms of the division of the “spoils of power” 
will take such a wider view of things. If that occasion un- 
fortunately arises, it will be an acid test for the Britishers 
who claim impartiality, fair-mindedness and justice as to 
whether they will be capable of making good these claims 
by applying their minds to the interest of India as a whole 
and not to the interest of the communities separately, nor 
to the interest of any particular community who, as some 
Britishers short-sightedly hope, will remain a source of 
strength to their policy. Believe me, the time is fast com- 
ing, much sooner than these people seem to realise to-day, 
when the younger section of the Muhammadans will be as 
anti-British and as anti-government as the youth of their 
sister community. Signs are patent for those who have 
eyes to see that the younger section of the Muhammadans 
are extremely dissatisfied with their present condition. The 
poverty in their case is worse. They do not look at things 
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in the same way as the elder generation of their com- 
munity who are more interested in what they are likely to 
get out of the division of the spoils of power. Past expe- 
rience in the legislatures also shows that there have been 
quite a number of Muhammadans who have been anti- 
Anti British and anti-Government in their outlook. In the 
andanti- Second legislative council of Bengal, half the Muhammadan 
Government seats were captured by the Muhammadans who had joined 
amnane te the Swarajist party. In the third and the fourth legislative 
madans. councils of Bengal not less than 25 per cent. of the seats were 
captured by Muhammadans with an anti-British and anti- 
Government outlook. In the legislatures the personal 
differences particularly amongst the co-operating Muham- 
madans are well-known. What an active and well-organised 
party like the Swarajists can do by taking advantage of the 
personal jealousies of the co-operating Muhammadans has 
been amply demonstrated on several occasions. That 
limited section of the British is certainly pursuing a wrong 
policy who, with a narrow outlook, are inclined to depend 
too much on mere Muhammadan support for perpetuating 
a form of government which according to the openly ex- 
pressed views of both Hindus and Muhammadans is not 
wanted by the people of India. I would conclude these 
remarks by saying that if the British people are really true 
to their claim of justice, fairplay and impartiality then it 
ought not to be difficult for them to bring the Hindus and 

the Muhammadans to a mutual understanding. 
I have in a previous chapter dealt fully with my 
Far- suggestion that England should contribute one-third of 
re ies India’s army expenditure ; a good deal depends upon this. 
il heal 1g _Lndeed this is the pivot on which the success of the new 
contribution constitution would rest. If this contribution be forth- 
toInda, coming India’s economic condition will i improve and with 
this initial help, India will be able to raise a very fairly 
large amount from taxation. Without this initial help, it 
will be difficult to find money from taxation, whether with 
regard to the provincial government or'the central. With 
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embodied in the Statutory Commission’s Report would be 
workable ; without this help, Sir William’s suggestions will 
remain paper suggestions only and yield no results. With 
this help the much-needed reality can be introduced into 
Indian politics and constructive programmes with regard 
to social services will be possible to adopt; and they will 
soon improve. With this initial help and with the increased 
revenue that will flow from future taxation, it will be 
possible to uplift the masses in a comparatively short time 
and find occupation for the unemployed middle classes in 
the vast task of the organisation of the masses ; so that it 
will be possible to turn the anti-British youths of the 
educated middle class into useful citizens, many of whom, 
it may be hoped, would revise their opinions about Great 
Britain’s relation with India. With this help it will be 
possible to raise a new ideal for the next generation includ- 
ing boys of tender age who are yet in their very early 
boyhood. Without this help, that generation will perhaps 
become more virulently anti-British and anti-Government 
than the present generation. I have already pointed out 
that this initial help will greatly assist England in solving 
the unemployment problem among her labouring classes. 
Lastly, this contribution will mean a supreme gesture of 
goodwill towards India and an act of justice withheld for 
years. The political significance of this grant will be very 
great and cannot be overstated. 

I would now pass on to another subject of importance, 
and that is the army question in India. The Indian cons- The Army 
titutional problem has an intimate connection with this ian Con 
problem. The Indian Statutory Commission has dealt with ™istion.* 
this matter in Part V, Vol. II of its report. It has come to 
the conclusion that it is partly an imperial problem and 
partly an Indian one. The imperial aspect of the problem 
has been discussed in paragraph 206 of the Report. In 
para 208 the conclusion following from the consideration 
of the question has been stated. This conclusion is so 
important that I make no apology for quoting it 
in full... eg 
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“The result of this analysis (apart from any question of figures) seems 
to us to be as follows. India and Britain are so related that Indian 
defence cannot, now or in any future which is within sight, be regarded 
as a matter of purely Indian concern. The control and direction of such 
an army must rest in the hands of agents of the Imperial Government. 
Now does it necessarily follow from this that further progress towards the 
realisation of responsible government in British India is barred until the 
work of defence can be adequately discharged without the help of British 
officers and British troops? As things are, there is a block on the line of 
constitutional advance. All hopes of evolution in the Central Government 
towards the ultimate goal described in the declaration of 20th August, 1917, 
are in danger of being indefinitely frustrated if the attitude (illustrated 
by the Nehru Report) is maintained that any future change involves the 
putting of the administration of the Army under the authority of an 
elected Indian legislature. We have already given our reasons for holding 
that whatever form the Government of India hereafter takes, it must 
continue to be a unitary government, the members of which take joint 
responsibility for decisions within the scope of government policy, and that 
the introduction at the centre of that division of responsibility which is 
called dyarchy is quite impossible. The question is whether there is any 
other mode of treatment open which would provide adequately for the 
needs of Indian defence, and at the same time offer an earlier prospect for 
some further constitutional advance at the Centre. It seems to us that the 
only possible method would be to recognise that the protection of the 
frontiers of India, at any rate for a long time to come, should not be 
regarded as a function of an Indian Government in relation with an Indian 
legislature, but as a matter of supreme concern to the whole empire which 
can only be effectively organised and controlled by an Imperial agency.” 


The Commission has thus come to the conclusion thal 
Indian defence cannot, now or in a future within sight, be 
regarded as a matter of purely Indian concern and “as 
things are, there is a block on the line of constitutional 
advance.” This conclusion has exasperated Indian public 
opinion of all classes. Without entering into any criticism 
of the considerations upon which the Commission has come 
to the conclusion that practically for all times the defence 
problem should be considered an imperial problem as also 
as Indian problem, I desire to point out a way out of the 
difficulty which, if accepted, will not only go a long way to 
placate Indian opinion but will set up an organisation which 
will meet the inherent requirements of the position stated by 
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the Commission. I suggest that problems concerning the 
army in India as also all problems concerning defence of 
India should no longer remain under the control of the 
Government of India, but should be placed under the control 
of a separate executive Council with the Governor-General 4 sugges- 
at its head. The Commander-in-chief should be the Vice- ma 
President of the Council ; there should be one or two repre- Executive 
sentatives nominated by the Secretary of State, if necessary . 
on the advice of the Ministry of War, and one or two 
members (the number should be equal to that nominated 
by the Secretary of State) to be nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India. This Army Executive Council should be a 
body, independent of the Government of India, the common 
link being the Governor-General. The Council so con- 
stituted will not only fill a necessary function of the 
immediate present but will also fulfil the requirements of 
future in an eminently satisfactory manner. The army 
expenditure which will be controlled by this Council should 
be placed on a statutory basis at the disposal of the Council. 
After an examination of its requirements, if any funds, over 
and above this statutory amount be necessary, the vote of 
the Indian legislature will in the first instance, be sought for ; 
but if the legislature refuse to grant such additional expen- 
diture, the Governor-General should have the power to 
certify. For the future expansion too, England should pay 
her legitimate contribution and the Indian exchequer should 
be responsible for its adequate share. This Army Executive 
Council may be assisted by an Army Advisory Council. 
There will be representatives from the Indian States and 
from the Indian legislatures, to be partly nominated by the 
Governor-General and partly elected. An organisation such 
as this will instil greater confidence into England about the 
internal and external safety of India, both so vital to her. 
It will also raise a new hope in the Indian mind, so passion- 
ately anxious to have her status as a real partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Another question of importance which has a great 
bearing on the constitutional issue is the more rapid India- 
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nization of the Army. It is not necessary for my purpose 

to examine the question or the ways and means of doing it. 

But it is necessary that the point should be stressed that 

the Indian public opinion of all classes is emphatic in 

their opinion about the desirability of a more rapid 

Indianiza- extension of the Indianization of the Army. Simultaneously 

rend the with the announcement of the lines on which the British 

necetsity of Cabinet will decide to frame the new constitution, it should 

steps. also announce the appointment of a responsible Committee 

to frame a scheme of a more rapid Indianization of the 

army. This, by bearing testimony to the sincerity of the 

British attitude in this respect, will go a long way towards 
conciliating Indian opinion of all classes. 

I have in a previous chapter stressed the point that in 

Importance POlitics neither shibboleths nor sentiment can be ignored. 

of senti- | Whatever the decision of the British Parliament be with 

even of us, regard to the future constitution of India I would ask them 

to remember that it will be a great mistake if shibboleths 

and sentiment are ignored. They themselves have ex- 

perience of elections and they know how even catch-words 

have their use. The sentiment of the people, the Hindus 

and the Muhammadans, the Brahmins and the non- 

Brahmins, about the ideals of constitutional advance should 

not, therefore, be ignored. Even if it be felt that there are 

dangers in the complete acceptance of such ideals the line 

of thought should rather be to discover effective safeguards 

than to ignore sentiment and even shibboleths and catch- 


words, 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 


The task undertaken at the instance of a valued friend 
is almost complete. It remains now but to gather together 
the more important ideas and present them as a connected 
whole. In doing so, I shall not attempt to summarise what 
I have written in the previous chapters; for unless the 
reader peruses them, much of what I am going Lo say now 
will not be clear. 

In order to find out the remedy it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the root causes of the disease. They are political, 
economic and social. I will, therefore, begin by stating the 
more important reasons of the unrest and the acuteness of 
the political situation in India to-day. On the political side, 
the main reason for the unrest and for the growing hostilily 
towards England is that for many years past Indian 
nationalists of all classes, moderates no less than extremists, 
have been claiming political advance from England. The 
attitude of the earlier nationalists was not to coerce England 
but to persuade her. But they were not as successful as 
they hoped to be. This led to the rise of a new school of 
thought in the early part of this century which preached 
that nothing could be hoped for from the goodwill of 
England, but that England must be coerced into granting 
self-government to India. They sought various methods of 
coercion which I have fully described in the second and the 
third chapters of this book. These extremists were 
energetic and inspired by what they conceived to be the 
true patriotic outlook. They easily succeeded in stimulating 
the enthusiasm of the youth of the country who increasingly 
devoted their energy to the support of their activities. 
The neglect of the acute problem of unemployment 
among the poorer middle classes also considerably 
helped the extremist cause. Aided by these energetic 
lieutenants who were not lacking in intelligence or 
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in education and on account of the absence of any 
organised and consistent effort on the part of the British in 
India to put forward the ideal of India becoming self-govern- 
ing through British co-operation, they easily succeeded in 
creating an atmosphere intensely anti-British and anti- 
Government. These leaders, and indeed as I have already 
mentioned, the whole Congress organisation from its early 
beginnings believed in fight. The idea of the left wing of 
the extremists was that nothing was worth having unless it 
was wrested by fight and that fight was desirable for its own 
sake. That attitude, with the background of 25 years’ 
virulent anti-British propaganda, made it impossible for 
the Congress as a body, dominated as it was by the most 
extreme section of the extremists as also by the younger 
generation, to accept any peaceful line of solution by nego- 
tiation and compromise. It should, however, be noted that 
from this it does not follow that many of those who belong 
to the Congress to-day would not be willing to work the new 
constitution, if, in framing it, the real basis of the nationalist 
demand be not lost sight of. The constitutional advance 
already granted made it easier for these extreme leaders to 
consolidate their position in the legislatures and the local 
bodies by the help of the youth of the country as also by 
appealing to the patriotic sentiment of India for Indians. 
The plank of the opposing section of the Indian nationalists 
rested on reason and not on sentiment. Deprived of the 
help of the energetic youth of the country and preaching 
a type of politics which were against the national sentiment, 
they started with a great handicap. This was considerably 
enhanced by the fact that when many leaders belonging to 
that school took office, they were not in a position, on 
account of want of funds and the discordant atmosphere 
created by the Non-Co-operation Movement to carry out 
their programmes within the short period of 8 years, when 
many of them were in office. On the political side, there- 
fore, a one-sided propaganda has gone on for all these years 
and there was not much of counter propaganda. The 
nationalists who belonged to the opposite school and who 
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had next to the Congress, a semblance of organisation, were 
further handicapped by the fact that their advice and 
demands also were not acceptable to the British and the 
authorities. But be that as it may, it must be admitted 
that to-day the anti-British party is the best organised and 
the most active party in India, and that it has been during 
the last ten years that the intensity of the anti-British 
feeling has considerably increased. 

The demand of the educated classes, the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans, the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins, for 
rapid constitutional advance on the lines of the Western 
system of self-government and the fact that the performance 
of England fell short of the demand added to the acuteness 
of the political situation. This demand on the part of the 
nationalists of all sections and classes is the direct result of 
education and culture introduced by England ; although it 
is necessary to note in passing that this educational advance 
was rendered possible by the peaceful and ordered state of 
society ensured by British administration. But apart from 
the direct political causes, there was the background which 
helped the extremists as also the other school of nationalists 
who wanted a more rapid advance in constitutional methods 
than what was granted to India by England. The poverty 
of the masses and the classes was a potent factor. The 
poverty of the masses was due largely to India ceasing 
to be an insular country and being brought within the range 
of world competition. There were other factors also. India 
consisted of innumerable insular societies occupying small 
areas. These little societies had rules based upon the 
sanctity of caste and customs and a working code of 
morality drawn from the tenets of the two great religions to 
which the bulk of the communities belonged. It was these 
that enabled them to preserve their structure through those 
cataclysms which unfortunately marked India’s past 
history. But in the new atmosphere of peace and order 
which British rule introduced, there came about a rapid 
spread of education and a quick development of transit 
facilities resulting in easier contact with the outside world 
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including progressive towns. The rule of the headman or 
the local magnate gave way, increasingly, to the rule of 
courts of law. Equality between man and man came 
to be established more and more. The working code of 
morality gave way, in many places, to the Penal code and 
such parts of it as were based on mere custom and usage and 
even superstition came in for independent examination in 
the light of the new education. All this and other causes 
introduced great changes in Indian society. Some of these 
changes were undoubtedly beneficial but in the process of 
change forces of rapid disintegration of the old structure 
were inevitable. More intimate contact of these insular 
tracts of small areas with the outside meant world 
competition particularly on the economic side. Due 
attention was not paid to proper organisation suited 
to the changed conditions so as to make the changed society 
better fitted to stand in world competition. More than 
one reason was responsible for such want of attention. As 
pointed out by the Indian Statutory Commission the ex- 
penditure of Government on social services was next to 
nothing. The bulk of the nett expenditure was on the 
primary functions of the Government, such as defence and 
the maintenance of law and order. The Government and its 
officers therefore naturally paid more attention to these 
primary functions and but little attention to the improve- 
ment of the social services. The chief concern of political 
leaders of all classes, extremists and liberals, Hindus and 
Muhammadans was to attain more political power for 
the country by constitutional advance or for the com- 
munity by such advance. Under such circumstances social 
services were neglected by all concerned—Government 
as well as the Indian leaders. Without improvement in 
social services the organisation that is so necessary to 
fit the people to hold their own in world competition 
under changed conditions was not possible. The example 
of a better standard of life without the means to adopt 
that standard caused intense dissatisfaction among a 
larger and larger section of the people. Governed as 
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India has been by an irremovable executive for morc 
than a century and a half, it was easy to persuade the 
people to believe that all the ills were due to the 
system of government. No government in this world 
ean be perfect. In India particularly, the government, 
controlled by people of another race with different 
ideals, manners and customs, found it difficult to enter 
into the inner working of the minds of the people under 
their rule. It was easy, therefore, to exploit many local 
and general grievances. It was also easy to take every 
political advantage of the widespread dissatisfaction among 
the people. All this added to the unpopularity of the 
Government and of the British who were looked upon as 
identical with Government. It should, however, in fairness 
be stated in justice to this irremovable executive, which has 
for more than a century and a half administered India that 
their shortcomings consistently with their difficulties were 
not as great as would perhaps have been the case if it had 
been the fate of India to be ruled by any race other than the 
English. But the shortcomings are there and many of them 
cannot be defended. It is no wonder therefore that the 
attack on Government was made and that it was successful. 
Then again, the Government had few spokesmen to justify 
them. The Government servants by the accepted rules of 
office were precluded from taking part in politics. The 
Liberals in many cases did not see eye to eye with the 
Government. The Muhammadans had their own grievances. 
So the Government were left with no supporters to justify 
their policies, activities and measures. So long as the 
educated classes were strictly limited, so long as the masses 
were not brought into contact with towns and the educated 
classes, so long as the Press—particularly the vernacular 
Press with its wide circulation, did not exercise the anti- 
British influence to the extent that it does now, this did not 
matter much, but with changing times the position of the 
British and the Government became increasingly difficult. 
The nett result of all this was to increase the anxiety of 
nationalists of all sections to have a system of responsible 
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government which they thought would be the panacea of 
all evils, It may be that when a system of responsible 
government comes, they might find that in actual practice 
the system may fall short of their hopes and ideals ; but 
so long as it does not come they are united and agreed in 
the faith that a responsible system of government is the 
one thing to hope for and to work for. England also in 
the historical announcement of 1917 promised responsible 
government to India. The recent utterances of Lord Irwin 
and the Secretary of State have raised more definite hopes 
of the early fulfilment of that promise. The keenness of 
the leaders of all classes is also there. The increasing 
dissatisfaction of the classes and the masses exists. States- 
manship requires that no one of these elements should be 
ignored. The problem therefore is to find out the line of 
advance, which while giving due consideration to the 
existence of all these important factors will, at the same 
lime, produce a system of government which would be 
reasonably stable and able to function in spite of attacks, 
internal and external. 

I have, in the preceding chapters, made a number of 
suggestions towards a workable constitutioin. I will not 
repeat the details here, but would point out that certain 
facts are essential in order to have a workable constitution 
which will be reasonably suitable and which will enable 
India to work up to the ideal of responsible government 
as an integral part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
One of such points is that during the transition period the 
ultimate responsibility will rest, so far as possible, on those 
voters only who have the necessary intelligence or educa- 
tion and the capacity to shoulder responsibility. Undue 
expansion of the franchise to those who are too ignorant 
or too gullible or even too poor to be able to look beyond 
the struggles for bare existence, will be a source of danger ; 
in other words it will be a mistake to place responsibility 
on the shoulders of voters who are not yet fit to discharge 
it. The number of such voters, however, under present 
conditions, and due mainly to the past neglect of the 
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development of social services, is limited. The idea, there- 
fore of the rapid expansion of the number of capable voters 
will have to be constantly kept before us. Adequate and 
active steps have to be taken for attaining that object with- 
out any loss of time. In view of the natural intelligence of 
the people and the opportunities of economic improvement 
existing in a country where nature has been kind, it should 
not take many years to have an adequate increase in the 
number of voters who by intelligence and education will 
be able to bear the burdens of responsibility. Another 
important point has to be borne in mind. The governing 
of provinces with vast populations is by no means an easy 
task. The All-India Government have to look after the 
interests of India’s teeming millions, and being concerned 
with various difficult and important problems have heavier 
burden to shoulder. The great responsibility of such tasks 
can only be discharged by men of capacity, education and 
patriotism. The scheme of franchise, electorates and the 
composition of Government should be so worked out that 
patriotic and able men, with a capacity to lead will be avail- 
able for the purpose. Further, if the ideal be responsible 
government as an integral part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, then those who stand for that ideal must 
have a reasonable chance of succeeding in elections and of 
being returned in fair numbers. Electorates and the rules 
of franchise should therefore be so framed and adjusted 
that men with the ideal mentioned should be able to enter 
the legislatures in sufficiently large numbers so that they 
may, either be returned in such numbers as to be the 
majority, or, at any rate, form an effective minority. If 
they be the majority, then in day to day administration, 
they will have to pay due regard to the criticisms of the 
effective minority who will stand for the nationalism of India 
as a separate entity. The minority is not likely to give any 
peace to the majority if the latter foolishly try to do any- 
thing which will be against the welfare of the masses or the 
poorer sections of the people or the true interests of Indian 
nationalism. On the other hand if those who stand for 
22 
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separation from England form the majority and take upon 
themselves the responsibility of government, then the effec- 
tive minority who are in favour of linking their destiny 
with England will be able constantly to point out the 
defects in administration. If on the other hand those who 
are in favour of India remaining a component part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations be in a helpless and 
ineffective minority, then the protagonists of separation will 
proceed on their own lines and a time may very soon come 
when they may attempt to dea] with the British vested 
interests unjustly or even to repudiate the debts of the 
past Government. Such action will lead to disastrous 
results and is likely to end in physical conflicts on a large 
scale. If the constitution is to be so framed as to give fair 
chance to both parties to be adequately represented in the 
legislatures, then one cannot ignore the effect of the steady 
anti-British propaganda that has been going on for the 
better part of this century ; nor can one ignore the present 
attitude of the youth of the country and of the poorer 
classes. If these are not to be ignored, then it will follow 
that the co-operating element amongst the Indian nation- 
alists will have little chance of success in elections with 
large and popular electorates. A number of seats should, 
therefore, be so arranged that in the beginning and so long 
as the force of the past anti-British propaganda has not 
spent itself, the co-operating Indian nationalists may have 
an easier chance of success in these electorates. 

But no government can successfully function unless it 
has money to discharge its duties and obligations. As has 
been pointed out in the Report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission the bulk of India’s revenues are spent on the 
expenditure of the primary functions of government, such 
as defence and maintenance of law and order in as high a 
proportion to her wealth as western nations. It has been 
further pointed out that the people of India are extremely 
poor as compared with western countries. The fact that 
the bulk of the expenditure was incurred for these primary 
functions of government meant that little money was left 
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for social services and these were therefore sadly neglected. 
The high expenditure on the primary functions of govern- 
ment was due largely to the army expenditure and the 
police expenditure. The army expenditure is so high 
because the problem of defence of India was both an 
imperial and an Indian problem and also because there is 
a large British element in officer and man unit. The 
Imperial Government in the past had never borne any 
burden of this responsibility. I have, therefore, ventured 
to place in the forefront of my suggestions—one in fact 
upon which many of my proposals hinge—the supreme 
necessity of England paying an adequate share of this army 
expenditure. Such a payment will make possible the 
improvement of the neglected social services. Without 
such a payment the vicious circle will become more and 
more vicious and it will not be possible for India with the 
increased expenditure of a representative government to 
find the money so necessary for these services. Further 
a contribution so made will be a timely gesture of goodwill 
and friendliness towards India which will go a long way 
towards reducing the evil effects of the anti-British 
propaganda which was carried on with virulence for all 
these years. This contribution will have far-reaching and 
many-sided beneficial effect. Without this contribution it 
will not be possible to fit the burdens of a truly responsible 
government. With this contribution, the most anti-British 
factor in Indian politics, the poorer middle classes will 
soon be able to divert their patriotic energy to more 
fruitful sources and to lead the lives of useful citizens. 
Further, by it, a community of economic interest can be 
established between England and India and, as a result, 
England will gain even from the narrowest point of view 
in far larger degree than might appear at first-sight. 
This suggestion of mine, if accepted, should be given effect 
to as early as possible and even before the lines of the con- 
stitution are finally decided upon by the British Cabinet. 
The early announcement of this contribution will create a 
political atmosphere favourable to the reception of the new 
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constitution. Further the unfortunate experience of 192], 
when deficits of provincial government made the working 
of the constitution difficult would be avoided. 

But even if the money be forthcoming, real advance 
eannot be expected unless Government be in a position in 
the first place to discharge its primary functions of the 
maintenance of law and order and the defence of the 
country. Without the discharge of such primary functions 
it will be idle to expect advance in social services even if 
money were available, for peace and ordered existence is 
necessary for such advance. In order to ensure a stable 
form of Government it is necessary that men who stand 
for stability of the structure of society and who stand for 
British connection have reasonable hopes of finding a place 
in such Government. In the very interest of the masses, 
therefore, a stable form of Government is essential and in 
view of the past anti-British and anti-Government 
propaganda, in view of the preachings of Civil Disobedience 
and other destructive movements, statesmanship demands 
that no avoidable risk should be taken in securing stability 
even though, under the peculiar conditions obtaining in 
India, it be necessary to evolve a system which may not 
appeal to men cherishing the wider democratic ideals of 
the West. The constitution that I have suggested, I 
venture to think, amply provides internal safeguards. 

As the demand of all sections is for responsible Govern- 
ment it should follow that no system of Government 
ultimately based on the votes of the people can be expected 
to function unless reasonable consideration be given to such 
demand. But in order to obtain peace and order in a 
country governed by a system of responsible Government, 
it is essential to have an ideal of patriotism based on unity 
in the people and on a spirit of common citizenship. I have 
in Chapter VIII suggested an ideal of citizenship which 
I trust thoughtful readers will find to be the most suitable 
to Indian conditions, but in any case it is essential that any 
system by which cleavages between communities and classes 
will increase would have most harmful reactions. This has a, 
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great bearing on the all-important Hindu Muhammadan 
question. I have made certain suggestions in regard to 
this. They cannot however be removed unless the respec- 
tive view-points of the two communities be examined in a 
spirit of detachment and without passion. Such an 
examination will require the consideration of the legitimate 
apprehensions of the Muhammadan community as also of 
the Hindus. But whatever the decision may be, it should 
be in the interest of India as a whole and not of any 
particular community. Approached and examined from 
this point of view, should the decision go against the Hindus 
or the Muhammadans, neither party should have a right to 
complain but should cheerfully accept the decision. If, 
however, the problem be approached from the point of 
view of any community whether it be Hindu or 
Muhammadan and not from the point of view of India as 
a whole then not only would there be the right to complain 
but the introduction of disintegrating forces which will 
be disastrous not only to progress but to the existence of 
an ordered state of society. My suggestion, therefore, has 
been that it is essential that the two communities should 
settle the question from the point of view of India as a 
whole, but that desideratum failing, England should settle 
it from the point of view of the country and not of any 
community. 

I have put forward certain suggestions for the adjust- 
ment of the self-interest of the British and the Indian. These 
suggestions, if accepted after proper examination, will 
inevitably advance the material self-interest of the two 
races without which it will not be possible for responsible 
Government, depending on votes of the people, to ensure 
better relations between the races so divergent in outlook, 
manners and customs. As I have observed, the ordinary 
voters of both countries must necessarily look to their self- 
interest and would be more or less unconcerned with high 
altruistic ideals. Adjustment and improvement of material 
self-interest of the two races, therefore, is to my mind 
necessary to the realization of the system of responsible 
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Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. I therefore crave the close 
attention of the leaders of thought of both the countries 
to my suggestions about adjustment and improvement of 
the material self-interest of the two races. Intimately 
connected with this is the important question of safeguard- 
ing the vast vested interests of the British in India. I have 
made certain suggestions towards this end. If those 
suggestions are found to be acceptable and adequate, well 
and good. If not, other suggestions should be put forward 
and considered, but in considering them, due regard should 
be paid to the rising self-respect of the Indian people and 
to the economic self-interest of India. My suggestions 
about the ideal of citizenship and about the adjustment of 
the self-interest of the two races have an intimate bearing 
on the future of the British superior services in India. The 
services of many British members have been of marked 
value to India, but the rising anti-British feeling has created 
a prejudice against them. The financial difficulties of the 
Government have also created difficulties against them. If 
my suggestions about the ideals of citizenship, the adjust- 
ment of vested interests and the contribution of England 
towards the Army expenditure be accepted, then the value 
of the services rendered by these officers will have a much 
better chance of being considered on their own merits. 
With the progress of time and with diminishing bitterness, 
it may not be too optimistic to think that India will wel- 
come a fair element of British officers in the superior 
services for all time to come and even when she has all the 
elements of a self-governing nation ; for I am sure if the 
accidental and historical reasons for the prejudice disap- 
pear, many British officers will prove by the value of their 
service that they can be employed to advantage in India. 

The necessity of an immediate and satisfactory solution 
is great because any delay is fraught with danger. British 
Indian administration is largely based on the co-operation 
of the people. I have fully dealt with the nature and extent 
of such co-operation in the 4th Chapter. Even under the 
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existing system of administration and with the willing co- 
operation of a large number of Indians and the passive 
acquiescence of the bulk of the people the expenditure on 
police and defence is heavy. Destructive movements are 
not only undermining the extent of that co-operation but 
are causing increased expenditure on the primary functions 
of Government. The income of all Provincial Governments 
and of the Government of India has gone down and the 
expenditure for police and jails and for the defence of 
India has gone up. The present movement may perhaps 
show signs of temporary exhaustion but unless a very early 
and satisfactory solution can be found we are likely to 
experience some other destructive movement in the near 
future and the receipts of Government will again fall and 
expenditure on these heads will again increase. The three 
anti-British movements of the last eight years had also 
an adverse effect on trade and commerce and the general 
prosperity of the people. The anti-British propaganda 
started by the Swarajists within the legislature and outside 
also adversely affected the expansion of trade and commerce 
and accentuated the racial issue. If the basis for co- 
operation goes, the stability and the economic structure of 
Indian Society will be very seriously affected. In this con- 
nection it will be necessary to say a few words with regard 
to the opinion held by some that India was won by the 
sword and is being held by it. It may be true to assert that 
India was won by the sword, but a dispassionate examina- 
tion ought to convince anyone that India is not held by 
the sword. It may be true to say that when Indian 
kingdoms and principalities were crumbling down and when 
Indian cohesion, necessary for fighting the new trading 
invader, was wanting, the East Indian Company added red 
patches to the Map of India practically with little 
opposition. Isolated portions of India no doubt challenged 
the conquering army of the East Indian Company but 
they could not make their challenge good. England 
might have conquered India by the sword—and even 
that conquest was effected largely with the co-operation 
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of Indian troops, Indian Princes and by the use of 
Indian money—but she did not hold India by the sword. 
She has not kept India by the sword, but by the law; 
she has not kept India by fear but by trust; she has 
not kept India by the power of arms although the 
existence of that power in the background was a valuable 
asset ; but she succeeded in keeping India because the 
Indians put trust in the fairness and justice of the British. 
The foundations of that trust are now being rudely shaken. 
There may or may not have been just reason for Indians to 
lose their trust, but the increasing decline of confidence in 
England cannot be ignored. Even now the extremists have 
more than a lurking faith in the British Parliament. The 
Liberals, a large section of the Muhammadans and the bulk 
of the people who have had no politics still retain that 
trust. If the faith in the British Parliament be destroyed, 
if the faith in British justice and fairplay be undermined 
then the money and men that will be necessary for keeping 
India will not make it worth while for England to keep her. 
As a result of destructive movements, India’s revenues 
are sure to dwindle and expenditure is sure to increase. 
The volume, value and extent of India’s trade and 
commerce are sure to decline and if this happens the 
agricultural population is sure to be hard hit. They are 
to-day very hard hit. It may be that the economic 
depression among the agricultural population in India 
to-day is partly due to world causes, but it cannot be denied 
that the present destructive movements have contributed 
to its increase. But India to-day, instead of making a 
concerted effort at fighting it, as other countries, under 
similar circumstances, would have done, is too disturbed 
with her immediate political difficulties to be able to turn 
any thought or attention in that direction. With increas- 
ing anti-British and anti-Government sentiment the basis 
of Indo-British co-operation will be undermined beyond 
repair. There will be repercussions not only on British 
Empire but also on world’s politics. A fabric so carefully 
and successfully built up by the energy and statesmanship 
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of England during her administration of this great and 
ancient land for considerably over a century will crumble 
down. 

A section of the British and Indians no doubt have still 
great faith in physical force, but students of Indian history 
and India’s system of administration cannot possibly have 
that pathetic faith in physical force although all thoughtful 
people are agreed that physical force is an important factor. 
I have suggested a constructive policy and a line of action 
for which I plead careful consideration. They are, I 
venture to claim, based on facts, which are not easily 
controvertible and on the realities of Indian life, the history 
of India, of Indian politics and the present attitude of the 
Indian people. I do not for a moment claim that my 
solution is the only one that can be contemplated. But it 
is essential to recognise that merely destructive criticism 
will not carry us far. It is in this spirit that I put forward 
my suggestions. But I further claim that any alternative 
suggestion must face the test of these facts and these 
realities which I have again emphasised. 

The task that was laid upon me is now over. It is not 
pretended for a moment that it has been discharged with 
fullness, but I believe I have indicated my general attitude 
towards the difficult problem of the future relations between 
India and England with sufficient completeness and from 
certain new angles. I do hope it will be of help to thought- 
ful and earnest minds in the two countries that Providence 
has brought together and no believer in peace would fain 
disjoin. If the path of an honourable compromise be 
pursued ; if the uniqueness of the Indian problem be borne 
in mind; if the promise to which England’s honour has 
been pledged be never allowed to recede into the back- 
ground ; if the past be not entirely forgotten not yet too 
poignantly remembered ; if those primary impulses which 
make nations shrink from the faintest suggestion of 
inferiority be taken into account; if the humbling of nations 
serve no less as an example than the exalting of them ; if 
mankind be allowed a lofty destiny in which all human 
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beings, black, yellow and white, would toil under equal 
opportunities towards self-realization—then the future of 
India and of England need no longer be dismal. There is 
hope for all who are stout of heart and steady of 
mind. The gulf may yet be bridged. 


THE END 
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